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The Making of Birdcraft Sanctuary 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 
With photographs by the author and Wilbur F. Smith 


HILE there is nothing new in the 
idea of song-bird protection by 
individuals, the setting apart of 

spaces of land wherein they may find 
Sanctuary, in the medieval sense of the 
word, is distinctly novel. The Game Pre- 
serve is a place where the birds are pro- 
tected, that they may increase for the 
ultimate pleasure of the sportsman in 
shooting them, or, in the broadest sense, 
for their food value; so that no more senti- 
ment can be attached to the process than in 
the breeding and keeping of farm poultry. 
The Song Bird Sanctuary, however, is an 
oasis in a desert of material things. In it 
the bird may lead its own life for that life’s 
sake, and the joy of many of such lives over- 
flows all arbitrary boundaries in its ethical 
benefit to the community and state. 

There have always been places where a 
certain amount of protection was accorded 
to song birds; for, as a small child, I can 
remember that my father, on more than one occasion, delayed the mowing of a 
certain hay-field long beyond the usual time because he valued its crop of 
Bobolinks even more than the hay. Also, since the firm establishment of the 
present Audubon Movement by William Dutcher (who must always be 
regarded as its patron saint, because it was the vital spark of his practical 
enthusiasm that kept the smoldering fire from extinguishment until it was 
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fairly swept into its present flame), more than one coéperative isle of bird safety 
has been established, notably that under charge of the Meriden (New Hamp- 
shire) Bird Club. 

This Sanctuary, founded by the interest and initiative of Ernest H. Baynes, 
was brought into prominence by the masque Sanctuary, by Percy Mackaye, 
acted for the first time within the grove that was its inspiration and, later, 
in New York, where its allegory of the evil ways of Stark, the Plume Hunter, 
and his redemption through the awakening in him of the sense of beauty, gave 
birth to Birdcraft Sanctuary now under consideration. This, in its turn, has 
the distinction of being the first owned and governed by a State Audubon 
Society; placed by endowment beyond the vagaries of public caprice, and 
therefore, from its birth, in a position to work for the highest aims. 


THE ENTRANCE GATE. 
The Warden’s Lodge is shown at the left, a part of the Museum at the right. The inscription on the left- 
hand gate-post is shown in the cut on the opening page. The ‘Cat-Warden’ is on guard in the foreground. 


“Connecticut must have a Sanctuary and you must make it,” said The 
Donor (this being the only name by which the public may know the self- 
effacing giver), at the close of an evening where a group of Connecticut 
bird-lovers had enjoyed Mackaye’s masque together. 

It was a charming thought, but seemed to me rather a part of the 
evening’s illusion than a reality. Yet the next morning, mail and telephone 
took a hand, and before a month had past the dream had a firm footing 
upon earth. 

“Have you thought out the land?” asked the first letter. Two tracts 
came to mind at the call: One, a hundred-acre strip, with a river frontage, four 
miles back in the hill-country, where rocks, woods, and tangle combined to 
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make what is considered to be a birds’ paradise. The other, a ten-acre bit of 
old pasture, where calves and colts had held sway for years. Not many 
trees had it but those few were great oaks, pepperidge, cedars, maples, 
and black cherries. The rolling ground had a hill covered withr trailing wild 
berries and a low swale broken by spring holes and hedged with the 
alders that Song Sparrows love, while the variety of wild fruits told that the 
birds had therein been making a sanctuary for themselves these many years. 
Moreover, the land was but a ten minutes’ walk from trolley, village, and 
railway station, and 
so near my own home 
that daily supervision 
would be possible. 

“Buy the ten-acre 
lot,” called the tele- 
phone, “and make the 
plan of what you 
think Birdcraft Sanc- 
tuary (thus The Donor 
named it) should be. 
The birds and their 
comfort should be the 
first consideration; it 
must be a place where 
they can nest in peace, 
or rest in their travels. 
People must be con- 
sidered only as they 
fit in with this 
scheme.” 

In June, 1914, the 
legal _ technicalities 
having been duly safe- 


guarded, the property 
was deeded to the 4 ROUGH STONE BATHING-POOL AND OBSERVATION 
SHELTER 


Society, the control 
being vested in a Board of Governors, chosen in the first place from its 
Executive Committee, but thereafter to be self-perpetuating. Five members 
of the Board were women, and four men; these nine being divided for con- 
venience into three committees—finance, house and grounds, and general 
conservation. 

The list of requirements, considered from both the practical and the 
ethical sides, read thus: A cat-proof fence to surround the entire place. That 
it may not look aggressive, it should be set well inside the picturesque old 
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wall. Stone gate-posts and a rustic gate at the entrance on the highway. 
A bungalow for the caretaker, wherein there shall be a room for the meet- 
ings of the Society’s Executive Committee and Board. A tool- and work- 
shop of corresponding style. Several rustic shel'ers and many seats. 

The assembling of the various springs into a pond, so designed as to make 
an island of a place where the Redwings nest. 

Trails to be cut through the brush and the turf grass, in a charming bit of 
old orchard on the hill-top, to be restored for the benefit of worm-pulling Robins. 

Several stone basins to be constructed for bird- baths, houses to be put up of 
all sorts, from Wren boxes, von Berlepsch model, Flicker and Owl boxes, to a 
Martin hotel; and, lastly, the supplementing of the natural growth by planting 
pines, spruce, and hemlocks for windbreaks, and mountain ash, mulberries, 
sweet cherries, flowering shrubs and vines for berries and Hummingbird honey. 

The various estimates for the proper doing of the work accompanied the 
list, which.was promptly returned with “O. K., begin at once” written across it. 
Immediately the work began with the cat-proof fence. 

As the scheme became known, there were many queries as to the suita- 
bility of the spot for bird homes. The casual observer, for some occult reason, 
associates the deep woods with bird life, when, in reality, aside from birds of 
prey and perhaps a dozen species beside, the great bulk of song birds prefer 
open or partly brushed fields edged by tall trees, with water close at hand, and 
not too far from human habitations; for, in spite of everything, they seem 
instinctively to trust to man rather than to their wild enemies. Such a spot 
was Birdcraft, even before the protecting fence of wire-netting, capped by 
spreading arms with barbed claws, was built about it. 

The bird-sown trees, shrubs, and plants listed during the summer of 
preparation were as follows: Red, white and pin oaks, red cedar, mulberry, 
several hundred bird cherry trees, ungrafted sweet cherries, high and low 
bush blackberries, dewberries, thimble berries, strawberries, huckleberries 
and blueberries, black and red chokeberries; staghorn and glabrous sumachs, 
Virginia creeper, wild grapes of three species, bayberry, wild plum, shad bush, 
wild smilax of two species (Mowhawk briar), elderberries, prickly pear, three 
species of wild roses, sweetbrier, great clumps of the alder bushes haunted 
by Song Sparrows in late winter and early spring for their sweet cone seeds, and, 
last, meshing everything with its half-evergreen vines, were masses of Japanese 
honeysuckle, seeming to thrive even upon the thin soil between the rock ledges. 

Trail-making was the first actual work done on the land itself. This 
required skill in knowing what not to do, and in keeping the lay of the land in 
mind, so that the paths would have meaning, and not simply intersect the 
place at regular intervals like the plotting out of city lots. Cow-paths are 
usually safe guides,—they always lead either to or from something and never 
turn abruptly. So, keeping this in mind, The Commuter, who knew the old 
pasture well, and our County Game Warden, evolved a sort of game of “‘fol- 
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low the leader.”’ One tramped through the brush carrying a large ball of thin 
cord, while the other followed, knotting the slack of the string to the bushes 
as he passed. The natural swing of the body in taking the hills kept the curves 
true, and made the cutting of the trails a matter of patience, a brush hook, 
stub scythe, pruning-knife and shears—that is, patience, plus the intelligence 
that knew just how much of fringed edge to spare. It was in the exercise of 
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THE POND AND AN OBSERVATION SHELTER 
Photographed by Wilbur F. Smith 


this intelligence on the part of a man who had come merely as a day worker, 
owing to the closing down of a shop in a nearby town, that ended in the enlarg- 
ing and altering our whole plan of work for Birdcraft Sanctuary. Having 
once set his foot on the trail, we found not only that he understood what we 
4 wished to accomplish, but that he was a bird-man and sportsman of field experi- 

ence, and a taxidermist also. How this suggested new work will be told later; 
sufficient to say that, instead of the caretaker of our first plan, we have a 
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warden who keeps a day-book of all happenings, and records migrants and nest- 
ing residents, is a sure shot of cats, and looks out in all ways for bird welfare. 

The bungalow, begun in July, 1914, was ready for occupancy by the mid- 
dle of September. 

Stones were gathered about the grounds to build a great fireplace in the 
committee-room, and also for the gate-posts. The latter were adapted by 
The Commuter from the design of a cathedral tower; the rose-windows in the 
original being replaced by nesting-holes in the taller post, while the font-like 
cap of the shorter post made a shallow bathing-place for small birds, that was 
immediately appropriated by Wrens and Song Sparrows. The gate, as well 
as the pergola porch of the bungalow, was made of rough-hewn chestnut, the 
better to hold the fingers of the vines with which in time the porch will 
be covered. 

Even before the cat-proof (is there such a thing?) fence was begun, it seemed 
to us that here, as everywhere, the cat would be the chief problem; for, in 
spite of the presence of large bodies of workmen, the place seemed the 
hunting ground for all the cats of the township. 

The devastation was so great, in spite of all the watching, that I formed the 
habit of taking my little hound ‘Lark’ (for ten years the Society’s cat-warden) 
through the Sanctuary morning and night to clear the place. He has: the 
habit of trailing cats as if they were coons and, when he trees his quarry, will 
sit at a reachable distance, should the cat try to jump, and bay until a 22- 
caliber rifle comes to ‘do the rest.” 

August was given to pond-making. After the survey was made, 500 square 
yards of rich black muck were removed, to be used in grading and filling, and 
the flow of water regulated by a small dam and spillway at the south end, 
to insure a constant flow. It seemed at first as if much natural beauty 
would be destroyed by the scars of necessary labor; but, I think, because 
every worker was given a clear explanation of the meaning and uses of the place, 
he took a pride in its accomplishment, and felt himself as an important part in 
the making, so there was little or no damage and all the carting was accom- 
plished over a six-foot-wide track, with no going cross-lots or cutting of corners. 
By the first of October, it was hard to believe that the pond had been “made”’ 
in any way—so natural did it seem,—and one of its early records is that of a 
visit from a Black-bellied Plover. 

On October 16, Birdcraft Sanctuary was opened to the public, by 
holding there the afternoon session of the Annual Meeting of the Connecticut 
Audubon Society; the lecture of the morning session having been given by Mr. 
Baynes on the Meriden Sanctuary, by way of preparation. Thereafter it was 
proposed to throw Birdcraft open to the public four times a week, on the after- 
noons of Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday and Sunday. 

We had thought, aside from making it a haunt for birds, of the Sanc- 
tuary ultimately as a place for the holding of bird classes, a haunt for bird 
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photographers, and a general gathering ground for nature-loving children. One 
month, a mid-autumn month at that, caused us to change our whole plan of 
of action. 

When guests were numerous, even the migrants vanished. People rushing 
about in squads (as they do in the bird classes of those who are not yet initi- 
ated) are demoralizing even to bird-flocks. Many children wished to see birds, 
probably, when they came, but did not like the watching-and-waiting pro- 
cess, and found a game of hide-and-seek in and out of the feeding-shelters, 
one of which is like a tepee, much more interesting. Inside of a month, the 
visitors lacked but a few of being one thousand. What would happen under 
such conditions in the spring, when the outing fever lays hold upon the world? 

Bird ‘photographers should rove from place to place. To photograph 
day after day ail in one ten-acre lot would be very like pasturing cows 
always in the same place,—the result would be utter barrenness. 

The Governors met in depressed conclave and decided that admission to 
the Sanctuary must be by card, at least in the nesting-season, and probably 
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THE WINTER BIRD-LIFE GROUP IN THE MUSEUM 
Background painted by Lottie Alvord Lacey 
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altogether, and that the requirements for the holders of cards must be some 
sort of qualification other than the desire to go on an excursion. Also an 
official photographer, Wilbur F. Smith, was appointed from our own number 
to keep the picture record of all happenings of importance. The experience of 
that first month taught us a valuable lesson, which it will be well for all over- 
zealous bird protectionists to consider. 

In order that people, children especially, should take interest and be able 
to know birds in the bush, they must be able first to see the bird, either by 
means of good pictures or mounted species, near at hand. And the most radical 
of protectionists should not deny the necessity of legally conducted public 
museums, however much the capricious work of the purely selfish, casual 
private collector is to be condemned. 

All through the autumn, people, old and young, brought us birds that 
they had picked up dead, having been killed by electric wires, being blown 
against windows, etc., and begged to know their names and something about 
them. This is 
only a partial list 
of the species 
brought in dur- 
ing less than a 
month: Prairie 
Warbler, Olive- 
backed and Her- 
mit Thrushes, 
Northern Water- 
Thrush, White- 
throated, Chip- 
ping, and Savan- 
nah Sparrows, 
Myrtle Warblers 
in numbers, Gol- 
den-crowned 
Kinglets, Acadian 
Owl, Screech Owls 
in the red, gray, 
and intermediate 
phases, Wood 
cock, Purple 
Finch, Flickers, 
Bay-breasted 
Warbler, Black- 
poll and, on the 
A FLICKER’S NESTING STUB first of January, a 
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Great Blue Heron, that was so weak from cold and hunger that, in spite of 
being housed and fed upon smelts, it died on January 4 

We began at once to keep a list of the birds and their names of those who 
found them. The Warden mounted all the specimens that were in 
good condition, and we decided to 
form a small collection of local 
birds for study and exhibition, and 
to keep them in bookcases in our 
committee-room. The Warden 
already possessed a fair collection 
of game-birds and birds of prey. 

A few weeks’ experience of this 
limited exhibit, and the eagerness 
with which it was sought, showed 
us that we had found the right solu- 
tion of how to instruct people, and 
especially children, in the first steps 
of bird-identification, and to gain 
the opportunity of coming into 
touch with them in a way to show 
them how to appreciate the Sanc- 
tuary and, what is of yet greater 
moment, the whole of wild-bird life. 

In spite of the willingness of cer- 
tain collectors to exhibit their bird 
skins and some formally mounted 
birds, I know of no public museum 
in Connecticut where even the birds 1% F 
of the state are exhibited with their | HOUSE WREN IN A VON BERLEPSCH BO 
natural backgrounds. Photographed by Wilbur F. Smith 

Why not have a little museum of our own, we asked, where the birds that 
are picked up may be augmented by those to be obtained by exchange or 
gift? for we would not have anything “collected” specially for our use. 

We planned a single-room building similar to the bungalow, 25 x 16 feet, 
open rafters to be of stained wood, the room lined with cases wherein the smaller 
birds might be grouped against seasonal backgrounds, while the larger Ducks, 
birds of prey, etc., could be shown upon the rafters or case-tops. 

The accessories and foregrounds could be largely gleaned from wood, shore, 
and fields; the chief difficulty would be in securing proper painted backgrounds 
and the blending of the whole. 

Again The Donor said “Go on,” and the Museum building, begun in late 
November of last year, was opened to the public the Monday after Easter. 
Between that time and July 1, the date on which I am writing, 1,300 people, 
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not few of them professionals in bird study, have come and have expressed 
themselves as more than satisfied. Two hundred school children visited 
Birdcraft Museum on Arbor and Bird Day alone. 

The work of making this little museum was so absorbing that the 
three months spent upon it passed as only one (at first it seemed that many 
seasons must pass before we could make a showing), but having obtained 
from the State Fish and Game Commission the necessary permit to maintain 
a Museum, we begged absolutely without shame, and received such generous 
response from Dr. Jonathan Dwight, Jr., Mr. William Brewster, and The 


A WINTER FEEDING STATION 


Museum of Comparative Zoélogy, Cambridge, that there was no need for 
delay. 

Of course there were some difficulties. Having arranged for five picture 
cases—Winter, Early Spring blending into Summer, Summer, Autumn on the 
Shore, and Autumn in the Uplands,—the greatest difficulty was to have the 
painting done according to the scenes as we knew them, and that shone so 
plainly in the mind’s eye. Also, it was not easy to make foreground meet the 
pictured background in shallow cases of only two feet in depth. 

A mural decorator of some experience painted the shore view with spirit 
and depth, but failed entirely to grasp the colors of New England summer 
fields, rendering them in the Paris green hues, used by certain impression- 
ists as a background for pink sheep. Then, like true New Englanders, we fell 
back upon our resources, and one of the Governors with the instinct of color, 
came to our rescue, and accomplished Winter, Summer, and Autumn in the 
Uplands. So competent a critic as Mr. Chapman has selected Winter for 
reproduction here, as he feels that it is truly representative of the desired con- 
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ditions; though, of course, due allowance must be made in the reproduction 
for the difficulty of photographing it under rather confusing electric light 
inside the case. 

The vexed question of placing name-cards on the birds in the pictures has 
been settled in the negative. The Warden is in the Museum on the days 
when it is open, and not only answers questions, but gives all the informa- 
tion possible about habits, housing, feeding, etc., while, to supplement this, a 
substantial screen filling the middle of the room, holds the framed pic- 
tures from The Birds of New York done by Fuertes, so that children can play 
a sort of game by choosing a bird in the case and finding its mate in the picture. 

This is the brief record of the year of Birdcraft’s beginning. We- never 
expect to find startling discoveries in its day-book, or to harbor within its 
gates anything but the normal, but we hope that the output of its nests 
(fifty-two located and others not found this season) will overflow into the 
garden homes round about, and that its object lessons in the ways of housing, 
feeding, etc., may have a state-wide influence for the cause of song-bird 
Sanctuaries and the happiness that their construction will bring to both birds 
and people. 

As I write, the Warden phones to say that a Great Blue Heron is 
standing immovable by the pond’s edge. Did it know that, three days ago, a 
pail of fish was donated to us by the Director of the New York Aquarium? Or 
did it make the visit merely on general principles? 

Birdcraft is only ten acres large, and yet the vista through it is both wide 
and long; we have as yet only opened its gate to the beyond, and it is for us 
to make good in traveling a path where the stepping-stones all take the form 
of question marks. 


Chronicles of the Nest-Builders 


By W. B. MALLORY, Lennox, South Dakota 


which built or started to build nests on his residence grounds in 


Des the Summer of 1914 the writer carefully observed all birds 


Lennox, a small town in southeastern South Dakota, of which obser- 
vations the results are recorded in this article. The area under observation 
consists of about one acre, about one hundred feet north of which lies a rail- 
road. On the east side is a self-sown hedge of young box elder and ash trees 
growing closely together. Scattered over the place, with the exception of the 
open front yard, are fairly large box elder, ash, and elm trees and also a small 
plum thicket. Back of the dwelling lies a flower-garden, and farther back is 


North 


9. 
11. 
10. 


1. 


DIAGRAM SHOWING LOCATION 
OF NESTS 


Scale—One inch==75 feet 


from ground, in a young box elder. 
at this spot or within ten feet of it. 


a vegetable-garden. 

The following diagram shows the 
location of nests by numbers, which are 
explained beyond. It also shows by 
letters, the position of the dwelling, chil- 
dren’s playhouse and children’s sand-pile. 

A. DWELLING-HOUSE. 

B. CHILDREN’S PLAYHOUSE. 

C. CHILDREN’S SAND-PILE. 

1. YELLOW WARBLER. Eighteen 
inches from ground; in a red raspberry 
bush. This nest was not located till the 
leaves fell in the fall, although diligent 
search was made against the vigorous 
protests of the pair. It is very doubtful 
if any birds were raised from this nest, 
as no young Warblers were seen about. 

2. GotpFincu. Seven feet from the 
ground; in a young ash tree. This nest 
also escaped detection till fall, although 
the writer must have been directly 
beneath it many times vainly searching 
for it. Two families of Goldfinches ap- 
peared at the proper time, and without 
doubt one family of five came from this 
nest. 

3. TRAILL FLycatcHerR (Identifica- 
tion of species not positive). Five feet 


This is the third year this pair has nested 


Therefore a careful watch was kept to see 


when the first start of the nest was made. The first materials for the nest were 
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placed on the evening of June 15, and the nest was fully completed and con- 
tained four eggs on June 21; one egg disappeared in a few days, probably 
taken by a Blue Jay. On July 2 one egg was hatched, and on July 3 a second. 
The remaining egg was left in the nest until July 7, when it disappeared, proba- 
bly having been removed by the parent birds.. The two young left the nest 
about July 14, and were seen for some time after in company with the parent 
birds, doubtless maturing without mishap. 

4. Kincpirp. Twelve feet high, in a box elder. The nest when found, June 
16, contained four eggs. Later all eggs were hatched, and four young birds 
left the nest safely. 

5. Rosin. Twelve feet high, in the same box elder as the Kingbird’s 
nest at No. 4. This nest was found June 15, and was so situated that the 
interior could not be observed. Later, however, the old birds were observed 
feeding young birds in the nest. 

6. BRowN THRASHER. Two feet from ground, in a brush pile especially 
prepared for these birds. As in the case of the Flycatchers, careful watch 
was instituted, to see when the first start was made in the nest, as they had 
nested in a brush pile in this yard for four years previously. When first noted, 
however, on the evening of May 9g, the nest was well under way, and on May 
15, the first egg was laid. On the 17th three eggs were in the nest; but on the 
morning of the roth, all eggs were gone and the nest abandoned. However, I 
believe that the pair nested nearby a second time, as later a male and female 
brought four young to the same brush pile and plum thicket, when the young 
were as yet scarcely able to fly. 

7. Brueprrp. A pair of Bluebirds attempted to nest in a porch-pillar 
nest-box about ten feet high, but they were driven away by a pair of Red- 
headed Woodpeckers that nested at No. 12. A young man living the next door 
west became interested, and put up a box about thirty feet west of the No. 18, 
of which they took immediate possession and raised a brood of four. 

8. Mourninc Dove. Seven feet high, in a box elder. The nest was found 
in August, and then contained one egg. A few days after the discovery, the 
nest was abandoned and the egg found on the ground. 

9. Mourninc Dove. Fifteen feet high, in a box elder. The nest was dis- 
covered August 18, and then contained two young. A few days later the nest 
was abandoned and, as no sign of dead birds was about, it is presumed that they 
left the nest safely. 

10. Fiicker. Eighteen feet high, in a von Berlepsch-style nest-box in an ash 
tree. The birds began preparing the box for the nesting on April 16, and on 
June 4, when the box was first opened, it contained six young partly fledged. 
On June 15, the last nestling left the box, but all stayed about in the trees for 
some time. 

11. House Wren. Ten feet high, in another branch of the tree where No. 
10 was located, in a von Berlepsch-style nest-box. When first discovered, the 
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nest contained six eggs, this being July 21. Five eggs hatched, and on August 
5 the five young left the nest. 

12. REDHEADED WooppEcKER. Ten feet high, in a von Berlepsch-style 
bluebird-size nest-box, the opening to which they enlarged to gain entrance. 
They started work on the box on May 28, against the vain protests of the 
Flickers nesting at No. 10. On June 28 the nest contained two eggs, and two 
young just hatched. On July 19 the two young left the nest, the other eggs 
not having hatched. 

13. Mourninc Dove. Ten feet high, in a box elder. The nest was found on 
June 5 and on June 22 the two young left the nest in safety. 

14. Rosin. Fourteen feet high, in a box elder. The nest was first seen on 
May 10, and then contained four eggs, all of which hatched, and the four young 
were successfully raised. 

15. CaTBIRD. Twelve feet high, in a box elder. This I believe to be a second 
nesting of the pair of Catbirds which nested earlier at No. 19. The nest was 
found July 10, when it contained four eggs. A storm on July 12 blew out 
two of these. The other two hatched safely, and the young were successfully 
raised. 

16. Rosin. Twelve feet high, in the same box elder as No. 15 and No. 17. 
This tree, it is interesing to note, that contained these three nests stood in the 
middle of the children’s sand-pile, where from two to four children played 
many hours of the day. I believe that this nest was never occupied, but was 
abandoned when fully completed; but of this I am not sure, as it was among 
dense foliage, and was not discovered until the wind blew it down on July 12. 

17. Mourninc Dove. Seven feet high, in a box elder. On June 5, the nest 
contained two young. On that evening the wind blew out one of the fledg- 
lings and it was drowned in the rain. A few days later the other shared a 
like fate. 

18. House Wren. Ten feet high, in a home-made porch pillar nest- 
box, in an ash tree. The box was opened on July 21, and then contained five 
eggs. Later five young, fully fledged, left the nest. 

19. CaTBrrRD. Twenty feet high, in a box elder. The nest was found May 
21, when just started, but it was so high that it was impossible to observe its 
contents at any time. Later, however, the old birds were seen feeding their 
young and, when the nest was abandoned on June 20, four young Catbirds 
were observed in the plum thicket, about fifty feet away, and it is probable 
that they came from this nest. 

20. Rosin. In a box elder close to children’s playhouse, 1o feet high. The 
nest was only begun and then abandoned, the pair going from this place to 
the site of No. 24 and No. 25, and then to No. 14. 

21. House Wren. Ten feet high, in a von Berlepsch-style nest-box, in a 
box elder. The first material for this nest was carried in on May 21. By June 
16 six eggs were in the nest, and on June 28 there were six young. On July 
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9 the female was found dead in a nest-box at my neighbor’s, but the male 
successfully raised the family, which left the nest on July 12. A few days 
later the male returned and, until August 6, spent almost his entire time in this 
tree, singing from morning till night, presumably for a mate that never came. 

22. Rosin. Ten feet high, in a box elder. Discovered July 2, when a 
Robin was on the nest. When examined, the next day, there was nothing in the 
nest, and no birds were thereafter seen about it. 

23. ARKANSAS KincBirD. Fifteen feet high, in a box elder. The nest was 
only a few feet from where what I presume was the same pair built in 1913. 
They first investigated the site on May 15. On May 26 the nest was appar- 
ently complete. On June 7 it contained four eggs, and on July 9g, four healthy 
young left the nest. 

24 and 25. At this point about ten feet high, in the crotch of an ash tree, 
a Robin started to build and abandoned the place. Later, the pair of Arkansas 
Kingbirds that built at No. 23 carried a few strings to this same spot, but soon 
abandoned it and went to No. 23. 


Louis Agassiz Fuertes—Painter of Bird Portraits* 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


OVE of birds as “the most eloquent expression of nature’s beauty, joy, 
yy and freedom”’ is the rightful heritage of everyone who in one way or 
another hears the call of the outdoor world. But that inexplicable 
fascination for birds which awakens an instinctive, uncontrollable response 
to the sight of their forms or the sound of their voices, which arouses a passion- 
ate desire to become familiar with them in their haunts and obtain an intimate 
insight into their ways, and which overcomes every obstacle until, at least 
in a measure, this desire is gratified, is the gift of the gods which marks the 
true ornithologist. In him the universal, if not always developed, love of 
birds is supplemented by the naturalist’s longing to discover the secrets of 
nature. Your true bird student, therefore, is a curious, and sometimes con- 
tradictory, combination of poet and scientist. 

Men in whom this taste and ambition combine to make birds the most 
significant forms of the animal world, are not numerous; but a great painter 
of birds must be primarily a man of this type. When therefore one considers 
how small is the chance that the essential attributes which make on the one 
hand an ornithologist, on the other an artist, will be found in one individual, 
it is small wonder that the world has known so few real bird-portrait painters. 

Artists who introduce into their canvases birds as impossibly feathered as 
conventional angels, artists who paint birds with more or less accuracy of 
color and form and, more rarely, pose, have not been few in number; but the 
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artists who paint bird portraits based on an intimate, sympathetic, loving 
study of their subject in nature, and who have the ability to express what they 
see and feel, can be counted on one’s fingers, and the name of Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes would be included before the second hand was reached. 

Fuertes, in possession of a freshly captured specimen of some bird which was 


* before unknown to him, is, for the time, wholly beyond the reach of all sensa- 


tions other than those occasioned by the specimen before him. His con- 
centration annihilates his surroundings. Color, pattern, form, contour, minute 
details of structure, all are absorbed and assimilated so completely that they 
become part of himself, and they can be reproduced at any future time with 
amazing accuracy. Less consciously, but no less thoroughly and effectively, 
does he store impressions of the bird’s appearance in life, its pose, mannerisms, 
characteristic gestures of wings, tail or crest, its facial expression—all are 
recorded with surprising fidelity. 

This indeed is the keynote of Fuertes’ genius—for genius it is. His mind 
appears to be a delicately sensitized plate designed especially to catch and fix 
images of bird life; and of such images he has filed, and has at his finger tips 
for use, a countless number; for his opportunities for field study have been 
greater than those of any other painter of birds. It has been my good fortune 
to be with Fuertes on many occasions when for the first time we met with some 
particularly interesting bird in nature. At such times there was perhaps no 
very marked difference in the extent of our enthusiasm or the manner in which 
it was expressed; but all the time, subconsciously, Fuertes’ mental photo- 
graphic process were making record after record. At the moment not a line 
would be drawn or a note written, but so indelibly and distinctly was what he 
had seen etched on his memory that it could later be visualized as clearly and 
faithfully as though the original were before him. 

Fuertes’ bird portraits, like those of a great portrait painter of men, depict 
not only those externals which can be seen by any observant person, but they 
reveal character. His pictures are instinct with life, and differ from the work 
of the inexperienced or unsympathic artist as a living bird differs from a stuffed 
one. 

Fuertes was born at Ithaca, where he now lives, in 1874. In 1897 he was 
graduated from Cornell, of which his father was director of the College of Civil 
Engineering. Drawing birds was with him as natural an outward evidence of 
an inward condition as with most children spinning tops is an expression of 
an inherent love of play. Before his graduation, he had made the illustrations 
for Florence Merriam Bailey’s Birding on a Bronco, and Mabel Osgood Wright’s 
and Elliot Coues’ Citizen Bird. 

It was the encouragement he received from Coues that led him definitely to 
decide to become a painter of birds, and the immediate recognition his work 
received permitted him to give rein to the naturalist’s longing to see the birds 
of other lands. 
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In 1898 therefore he went with Abbott H. Thayer, under whom he was 
studying, Gerald Thayer and Charles R. Knight, to Florida. The following 
year, as a member of the Harriman Expedition to Bering Sea, he had excep- 
tional opportunities to meet in life many boreal birds which had been studied 
by few, if any, bird artists. The reports of this expedition contain some of the 
studies made on this trip. In 1901 he accompanied a party of the Biological 
Survey into western Texas. In 1903 he studied in California and Nevada; in 
1904 in Jamaica; and in 1909 in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

In 1902, 1907, 1908-11 and 1913, Fuertes acted as artist to the American 
Museum’s expeditions, which during these years made field studies and gath- 
ered material for habitat groups in the Museum from the Bahamas, Florida, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, Yucatan, Mexico and Colombia. 

On these expeditions he has collected about thirty-five hundred specimens, 
which are beautifully prepared and fully labeled with data of special value to 
the artist, when necessary. These data are in the shape of color sketches of bill, 
feet, eyes, or other unfeathered areas, the colors of which disappear after death. 
Such studies can be obtained only from the living or freshly captured bird, and 
Fuertes’ collection of them is unique. 

As the artist of American Museum expeditions, Fuertes has not only made 
sketches of the birds secured, but oil studies of the landscape selected as the 
panoramic background for the habitat group in which the birds were later to 
appear. In each instance these are accompanied by detailed color sketches of 
leaves and blossoms for the guidance of the preparator of the vegetation modeled 
for the group. Where birds appear in the background of the completed group, 
they are painted there by Fuertes himself; and the landscapist who realizes 
his limitations gladly avails himself of this expert coéperation. Thus we have 
in these groups (notably the Famingo group) paintings by this artist which to 
bird-lovers of later generations will have all the interest a panoramic painting 
by Audubon of, for example, a flight of Wild Pigeons would have for us today. 

Because of the accuracy of his work, Fuertes is ever in demand as the illus- 
trator of technical and popular books and articles on ornithology. His con- 
tributions to publications of this nature amount to thousands of drawings; 
many of them have been adequately produced in color and, through their 
wide circulation, they have exercised an educational influence of the highest 
importance. Such for example are the illustrations in Eaton’s great work on 
the Birds of New York, published by the State, those in the National Geographic 
Magazine, and the series appearing in Bird-Lore. 

In all of these illustrations everything is made subservient to the bird itself, 
which usually claims as large a share of the picture as it does of Fuertes’ atten- 
tion. But in a series of twenty-four large panels in oils, done for the library 
of Mr. Frederick F. Brewster of New Haven, the birds, chiefly water-fowl and 
shore birds, take their proper place in a series of strongly handled landscapes 
which reveal Fuertes’ art in a new aspect. With no sacrifice of his skill and 
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insight as a painter of bird portraits, he has here placed his subjects in a setting 
which adds immeasurably to their beauty and to the appeal they make to the 
imagination. These pictures, in the writer’s opinion, are Fuertes’ greatest 
achievement and point the way for the development of his exceptional gifts. 


THE HERMIT THRUSH 
By WINIFRED HOLWAY PALMER 


I stood tonight, at twilight’s holy hour, 
And heard the thrushes sing! 

As from some far, secluded convent tower 
The Angelus might ring. 


Dropping its silver tones, like summer rain, 
Those thirsty souls to bless 

Whose lives are spent in endless toil and pain, 
Or illness and distress. 


So falls the song! Each liquid cadence rare 
In time and rhythm true! 

Cool, tranquil, calm; unhurried as a prayer, 
And crystal clear as dew! 


Deep, deep! Sounding the very depths of life 
In reverential mood; 

Then higher rising, throbs with meaning rife, 
Far through the dark’ning wood! 


Higher and yet again, the strain is heard, 
Until the heart is thrilled 

With mysteries unsolved, and hopes deferred, 
And longings unfulfilled ! 


Now that deep, opening strain is heard once more, 
Bringing its blessed peace! 

The sunset light is fading; day is o’er, 
And soon the song will cease! 


Yet in my heart, those tones so wondrous sweet,— 
That song of beauty rare,— 

The night shall echo; and my dreams repeat 
That softly uttered prayer! 


4 
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Our Tree Swallows 


By M. LOUISE BROWN, Edgewood, Rhode Island 
With photographs by the author 


E ALWAYS speak of these birds as “four” Tree Swallows, because 
\ \ they came back to us a second season after nesting near our porch, 
and the delight at being recognized by them was a great pleasure. 

The birds were annoyed considerably, when they first nested here, by 
House Sparrows, and they took and kept possession of a bird-house only with 
our assistance in clapping our hands to frighten the Sparrows away. They soon 
learned that we were at war with the Sparrows, and seemed to call for us when 
they needed help. 

The young were brought up carefully, and we were very lonely when they 
left us, wondering if they would come back again. The bird-house was made 
ready for them early, and on April 8, 1914, I heard the little cry I knew so 
well, heralded the news over the house, and rushed to the porch. There they 
were quarreling again with the Sparrows for the same house. 

So confident was I that they were our old friends that I clapped my hands, 
and to my great joy the Sparrows flew away, while the Swallows remained; 
one stood still on a branch of sumac nearby and the other circled over my head 
singing Tsweet-weet-tsweet-weet, interpreted by me as: ‘We trust you and have 
come back.” 

Then one lit on the door-sill and tried to enter. She (if it were she) seemed 
troubled, called to me again, then to her mate, and chatted constantly as I 
tried to tell her how glad I was to see her, until, finally, I realized that she 
could not enter the house. So I quickly brought a step-ladder and found 
that the Sparrows had worked overtime when no one was watching. House- 
cleaning was soon done and—must I tell it?—the Sparrows were so persistent 
in trying to rebuild their nest that heroic measures were used against them. 

Our birds were once more in possession of the old homestead, and we 
expected all happiness for them, not realizing that trouble was in store from 
other Swallows, possibly their own children, who tried for the same quarters. 
Hurriedly we made another house from a starch-box and placed it near house 
No. 1. 

But, much to our surprise and disappointment, the old birds would not 
have any other tenants nearby. So we built a third house and fastened it to 
a rose-pole in another section of our grounds, trusting that our friends would 
have no objection to new-comers if they lived two hundred feet away. That 
plan did not suit them either. They fought all comers, and tried for possession 
of all three houses, and kept us in doubt for a time as to which house they 
really intended to live in. 

Soon they showed a very jealous disposition. One morning, about six 
o’clock, a duel between our Mr. Swallow and another male was fought in the 
air. We tried our best, by throwing up caps and sticks to stop the fight; but 
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they kept at it until, breathless, they fell to the ground. Of course we expected 
to pick them up dead; but, just as we stopped, Mrs. Swallow flew by, snapped 
‘time’ as though she would nip our ears off, then both birds flew up and had 
another round. After a while they were exhausted and the fighting ceased. 

The old birds at last went to the house on the rose-pole, leaving House No. 
1 to the younger pair. Then we felt sure that the trouble between them was 
truly settled. The next two days, I noticed one of the birds sitting alone 
on an overhead wire. I watched for the mate, but could not locate him, and 
I was fearful of the outcome of the duel. 

The little maid’s call grew more sad to me as I imagined that she was 
keeping sentinel watch over her dear one, so I decided to open the house. 
There to my horror lay the bird with a covering of a bit of straw and grass 
and a few buttercups that the Sparrows evidently had taken in with which 
to start a new nest. 
The little hero had 
fought for a home so 
long that it was only 
a place to die in. 
After he was taken 
care of, the faithful 
mate ceased watching 
and I never saw her READY TO JOIN THE FALL FLOCK 
: Photographed Septembe rs, 1914 
again. 

In spite of our constant care and watchfulness, as many as fourteen birds 
of various kinds have met their deaths this past summer on our grounds. 
Bird life is not all song. 

It was about May 9 when the old birds showed me that they really intended 
to build in House No. 3—and the poorest one of the lot it was, too. During 
the hatching- period, Mrs. Swallow was ever faithful. Occasionally, however, 
she would call to be relieved. Mr. Swallow would hasten to her side, though 
his reluctancy in keeping the eggs warm was apparent. The first bird was 
hatched June 15. 

As the parents were busy feeding their young nearly four weeks, I thought 
that there must be a large family; so, we dared to take the bird-box down 
from the pole. Imagine our delight when we saw seven full-feathered, healthy 
youngsters, the oldest being full-size and the baby about two-thirds grown. 

Seeing such a flood of sunshine made the children a bit anxious for the 
outside world, as they began to appear at the doorway next day, and soon 
after took their first flight. We regretted their going as greatly as we had 
rejoiced at their coming, and we shall look anxiously for the return of the 
family next spring. 

Postscript, April 2, 1915.—The Tree Swallows returned today, coming 
one week earlier than last year. They appeared to recognize me.—M. L. B. 


The Bird-lists of the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society for 1914 


Of the check-lists of birds of Massa- 
chusetts, submitted by members of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society during 
the past year, Miss Anna K. Barry, of 
Dorchester, heads the list with 186 birds 
noted; Miss Annie E. Cobb, of Arlington, 
comes next with 181; Henry M. Spell- 
man, Jr., of Cambridge, is third with 142; 
the Brookline Bird Club, which conducts 
frequent bird walks, reports having seen 
on these walks 131 species; Mrs. George 
W. Kaan, a member of the Club, has seen 
individually 130. Two other members of 
the Society should be mentioned, although 
their lists are not so large as these. Master 
George S. Aldrich, of Millville, Mass., 
although only 11 years of age, has seen and 
Edwin Merrill, of 
Master Merrill 


recorded 70 species; 
Winchendon, reports 54. 
deserves special credit for this list, as he 
is an invalid, in pain much of the time, and 
rarely able to get farther afield for obser- 
vation than the piazza or hammock in his 
own yard. 

Many members have seen birds so rare 
that they have no regular plate on the 
printed list; among these may be men- 
tioned the Sooty Shearwater, the Black 
Tern, the Iceland Gull, the Acadian 
Sharp-tailed Sparrow, the Acadian Chick- 
adee, Brewster’s Warbler, and the Cape 
May Warbler. Besides these, several 
report Evening Grosbeaks and Mocking- 
birds, several of the latter having wintered 
near Boston and having been seen by 
many observers. 

The Audubon Society check-lists have 
been in use by very many members, and 
others who reported.— WIn- 
THROP PACKARD, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Unusual Bird Visitors Near 
Washington, D. C. 


Among the unusual visitors during 1914, 
Pine Siskins were the first to make their 
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appearance. A flock of fifty was noted on 
December 30, 1914, which remained until 
the early part of February. They were 
very partial to an old weed field, but 
irregular in their visits. At times they 
would be found there every day, and then 
again they would be absent for several 
weeks. This is the second time within the 
last few years that they have wintered 
here. In the winter of 1911-12, a large 
flock of about two hundred could generally 
be found in some pine woods near Chevy 
Chase, D. C. They remained until late 
April. 

On February 23, 1914, during the worst 
snowstorm of the winter, I happened to 
look out of the window and noticed a 
small flock of strange little birds in the 
field just opposite our place. They 
strutted across the snow with bobbing 
heads, or crouched down in it. On getting 
nearer, I found them to be Horned Larks, 
but just which sub-species was represented 
I could not tell. 

Two weeks later, on March g, I made 
my real bird record for the year. Passing 
by some alders, along, a stream at Chevy 
Chase, D. C., Dr. S. W. Mellott and my- 
self noticed a bird come down from appar- 
ently nowhere, and alight with a finch- 
like note in the alders. We immediately 
thought of a Siskin, but, when peering 
round about, he showed us his red cap and 
black chine Soon three others were found 
nearby, all with grayish breasts. Of 
course, we had Redpolls. This was the 
third record for the species in the District 
of Columbia, and the first since February 
12, 1899. Later on, four more were seen 
by others. These had rosy breasts, thus 
making at least eight in the vicinity of 
Washington last winter. 

Two other interesting birds seen in 1914 
were the Yeilow-throated Warbler, on 
April 25, and the Prothonotary, on May 
3. These were found at Dyke, Virginia, 
on the Potomac, a few miles south of 
Washington. The latter species has been 
seen there each spring for several years, 


though I was the only one to note it this 
year. The former breeds there sparingly. 

On May 2, and once later, I saw the 
Nashville Warbler. This is one of our 
rarer regular migrants. 

On May 1s, I heard a peculiar song, 
starting like the Chipping Sparrow’s, and 
ending as though it needed a little grease. 
I finally caught sight of the bird and got 
very near it. It was a Tennessee Warbler. 
It stayed five days, and sang so persist- 
ently, even after dark, that everybody 
at our house was glad when it had gone. 
Two summer records of note were of 


AN INEXPENSIVE BIRD-BATH 


about fifty Little Blue Herons in the 
white phase, and a dozen large Egrets. 
They were seen in the marshes along the 
Potomac, near the National Cemetery 
at Arlington. 

Some other species seen were the White- 
crowned Sparrow, the Ring-billed Gull, 
and the Warbling Vireo—Raymonp W. 
Moore, Kensington, Montgomery County, 
Md. 


An Inexpensive Bird-bath 


I am inclosing herewith a photograph 
of a bird-bath erected by Dr. Herman Von 
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Schrenk and myself at my summer home 
at Northport Point, Michigan. This bath 
is built of ordinary country rock, and the 
cement used in its construction cost 
probably thirty-five cents. As will be seen 
by reference to the photograph, the bowl 
is built of flat stone, the inside being 
thoroughly cemented and afterward water- 
proofed with sulphate of zinc. The bath 
proper is probably two and one-half feet 
in diameter, and two to two and one-half 
inches deep. As will be seen, it is located 
in the woods, and in the summer it is no 
unusual thing to see as many as twenty 


birds in and about the bath. Among the 
birds that utilize this bath are Robins, 
several kinds of Warblers, Vireos, and 
Cedar Waxwings——W. E. Barnes, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


The Wild Pigeon in Minnesota? 


Yesterday, a little above this city 
(which is on the St. Croix River, twenty 
miles east of St. Paul), I, with three 
others, saw a bird which I am sure was a 
Passenger Pigeon. For fifteen years, I 
have studied the birds of Minnesota; and 
my daughter, a high-school junior of 
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fifteen, who was with me, is a first-rate 
observer. We know perfectly the Mourn- 
ing Dove, which is common in Minnesota. 
But this bird was very much larger, and 
its note was utterly different. At once 
we pronounced it a Passenger Pigeon. 
It was perched on a dead, broken limb of 
a tree on lower ground, and, with the sun 
at our back, we had an excellent light, 
though the bird was about one hundred 
and fifty feet away. There is a stuffed 
specimen of the Passenger Pigeon in our 
High School Museum with which we are 
familiar. 

While we watched, the bird flew, and on 
the wing he gave a harsh squawk, a call 
with which we are quite unfamiliar. 

As we were in a wooded pasture, the 
bird was soon out of sight; but he alighted 
not far away, and called several times. I 
started to follow it; but, after squawking 
several times, it flew off toward the river, 
a half-mile or more away. 

On reaching home, we studied the 
‘Color Key to North American Birds,’ 
and were confirmed in our opinion, by the 


description of the Wild Pigeon’s call as 
therein given, as ‘“‘an explosive, squeaky, 
squawk.” This was the note, precisely. 
We see no possibility of our being mis- 
taken in the identification, though we 
know that “to err is human.”—FRANCcIS 


LESEURE PALMER, Rector of Ascension 
Episcopal Church, Stillwater, Minn. 


Notes from Ohio 


The rare Prairie Warbler was observed 
on three successive days, May 5, 6 and 7, 
1914, at East Liberty, Ohio. This was my 
first acquaintance with this bird. 

The Cape May Warbler was also much 
more abundant than usual. For several 
days males visited our orchard, sometimes 
singly, or in twos and threes. At nine 
different times the bird was seen. 

Also, the Pileated Woodpecker has been 
observed here at Hiram on four different 
days, February 18, 19, March 9 and 12. 
The birds have been seen by Robert 
Peden, Ray Hagstrom, and Spencer 
Cleaver, besides myself. 
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Earnest Roth and Howard Wilson to- 
day very closely observed a Crow with 
both wings pure white, an interesting 
albino. 

The migration seems to have begun 
earlier than usual this year, though it was 
interrupted. Several Robins arrived Sun- 
day, February 14, and the Bluebirds and 
Song Sparrows arrived on February 15. 
However, several birds which are now due 
have not yet arrived, or at least have not 
been observed near Hiram. 

Tree Sparrows, and especially Juncos, 
have been scarce this past winter. Juncos, 
indeed, have been rare——Ruskin S. 
FREER, Hiram, Ohio, March 13, 1915. 


The Starling in New Hampshire 


Four Starlings were seen here on April 
17, 1915. As this is the first time these 
birds have been observed here, their 
appearance seems worthy of record.—E. 
Gorpon Britt, Hanover, N. H. 


The Crow as a Murderer 


One sees many sad tragedies in bird 
circles, but perhaps none more exaspera- 
ting than those occasioned by the dealings 
of birds with other birds. I place the Crow 
first in the ranks of transgressors, and the 
reason will be plain when you read of what 
a dastardly deed I actually saw two Crows 
attempt. 

It happened in Fairmount Park on the 
last day of April, at about ten-thirty in the 
morning. I was traveling along the river 
in the wooded section when a Crow on the 
ground nearby caught my attention. I 
was convinced by his preoccupied air that 
he was up to some mischief,—I raised a 
Crow once-upon-a-time, and was taught 
much,—so I stopped and found that the 
old fellow was standing on the back of a 
struggling Flicker, and bringing his bill 
down on the Flicker’s head with the speed 
and rhythm of an electric riveter. I 
stopped that, and the Flicker got up and 
flew dizzily away, with the Crow and its 
mate in silent pursuit. The Flicker sped 
along about twelve feet from the ground 
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and the cunning Crows kept a little behind 
and above until well out of my reach, 
when they immediately began swooping 
at him. The Flicker reached the thicker 
timber, and then apparently went weakly 
to earth behind some evergreens. I could 
not follow. Another Flicker, the mate most 
likely, flew after the three from place to 
place—J. W. Lippincott, Bethayres, 
Pa. 


A Reconstructed Baltimore Oriole’s Nest 


The Baltimore Oriole takes up its sum- 
mer residence in the “Tower Grove Park’ 
district of St. Louis about April 25, and, 
as an example of how some of the birds 
which winter in the tropics travel north 
by the calendar, in the spring of 1913, the 
first male of this species was seen in this 
locality on April 23, in 1914, on April 26, 
and in 1915, on April 2s. 

May 23, 1914, I noted a nest suspended 
from the end of ‘swamp cottonwood’ limb 
(this cottonwood being over fifty years old 
and one of the largest trees in Tower Grove 
Park), and overhanging the South Drive 
at a distance of forty feet from the ground. 
This nest dangled from the limb all winter, 
and by early spring, this year, presented a 
weather-beaten appearance. 

While walking through the park at 5 
A.M., on May 16, 1915, I noticed a female 
Baltimore Oriole gathering the tough 
light-colored fiber which is found in such 
quantities on the yucca, and flying with it 
in the direction of the old cottonwood. 
I made no effort to locate her nest at that 
time, but a week later, in passing under the 
wide-spreading limbs of this tree, I glanced 
upward, to see how the old 1914 nest was 
faring, and, to my great surprise, noticed 
what appeared to be a new one where the 
old formerly hung. Not being entirely 
satisfied with this hasty observation, I 
returned the next day armed with a pair 
of eight-power French prism binoculars 
in the company of two gentlemen much 
interested in birds, and who had also seen 
the old nest during the winter months and 
early spring. 

We had a good look at the present nest 
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through the glasses, and arrived at the 
unanimous conclusion that the old nest had 
been reconstructed, the only evidence of 
the former one béing the black (old) fiber 
now interwoven with a little of the light 
(new) fiber, which bound the edge of the 
nest to the branch. 

While watching the nest, the female was 
seen to enter it, the male carefully inspect- 
ing it. 

I am interested in knowing if any of the 
readers of Brrp-LoreE have ever observed a 
similar nest, and is this habit peculiar to 
the Baltimore Oriole?—Gero. F. Tatum, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Lark Sparrow on Long Island 


In support of the statement made in 
Brrp-Lore for March-April, 1911 (p. 85) 
that the Lark Sparrow is “working its way 
eastward,” I am sending two dates of its 
occurrence. I first saw it on April 29, 1911. 
The bird being new to us, my friend and I 
observed it for nearly twenty minutes. Its 
loud, silvery notes, bright plumage, 
sprightly actions, and character of sur- 
roundings identified it beyond question. 
Again, I renewed my acquaintance with 
this handsome Sparrow, May 2, 1915, but 
he did not favor me with his song again. 
I am reporting this incident, thinking it 
may be of interest to you and the readers 
of Brrpo-LorE.—Maynarp A. NICHOLS, 
Patchogue, N. Y. 


Red Birds and Blue 


In July, 1913, a pair of Cardinals built a 
nest in a large hydrangea bush in our yard. 
About ten days after we discovered it, the 
wind blew very hard one afternoon and, 
going to examine the nest, I found it blown 
apart, and three little birds on the ground. 
My father securely fastened a small flower- 
pot with wires in the bush, as near the site 
of the nest as possible, and placed the nest 
and the birds in it. Some dried grass 
beneath the nest kept it from sinking too 
far down. The parent birds were very 
excited, but late in the afternoon they went 
to their new home and began to feed the 
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I believe this much of the 
story has already been told in Brrp-Lore, 
by a friend of mine; but, as it is only the 
beginning of an interesting acquaintance 
with these particular Redbirds, I venture to 
repeat it. 

The old birds continued to care for their 
children in the flower-pot for three or four 
days; then one day we had the privilege of 


young ones. 


watching them teach the little ones to fly. 
They never went back to the nest after 
that, but stayed in the neighborhood, and 
came several times every day to'the sill of 
the bay-window close to the hydrangea 
bush, where I kept corn for them. The 
three little ones usually sat near the end of 
a certain branch of an apple tree, which 
hangs directly in front of the window, and 
their father would fly back and forth from 
sill to the branch, to feed them. They did 
this frequently while I was sitting in the 
lawn-swing under the apple tree, not more 
than eight feet away from them. Some- 
times a greedy youngster would hop over 
the others, to get nearer the end of the 
branch, and the corn. The mother bird 
came less often, and always alone, and 
would not go near the window if anyone 
was in the swing. They kept coming every 
day till early in the fall, when the young 
birds were larger than their father. He 
had worn himself thin taking care of them. 
We saw no more of the young birds 
after September, but the old ones have 
continued to never 
being absent more than two or three 
days. 


come ever since, 


In the winter we had some very deep 
snows, and I put the Redbirds’ food on the 
floor of a porch, not used much in winter, 
which was easier to clear of snow than the 
window-sills, and more protected. They 
came regularly, and so did many other 
birds. One day in February, when it 
snowed hard all day, there were eight 
kinds of birds either on the porch or in a 
bush where I had put some suet. Besides 
the two Cardinals, there were Tree Spar- 
rows, English Sparrows, Blue Jays, Nut- 
hatches, Downy Woodpeckers, Tufted 
Titmice, and Black-capped Chickadees. 
A few days later, while the weather was 
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still stormy, some Song Sparrows also 
come to the porch several times. 

When nest-building time came this year, 
the Cardinals did not build in the hy- 
drangea bush, as we had hoped they would, 
but in an ivy vine growing over a carriage- 
house at the home of some friends of ours, 
which is on the opposite corner of the block. 
They hatched four young birds, but in 
some unknown way have lost two of them. 
The remaining two began coming with the 
old birds to our house when they got able 
to fly well, and the head of the family was 
kept busy waiting on them for six weeks 
or more. This year, I put their corn on the 
roof of the bay-window, and on the stone 
walk which passes under a grape-arbor in 
the back yard. The birds seem to prefer 
the lunch-counter in the arbor, as there 
are plenty of bugs there with which to 
vary their diet. 

In the early summer, this vicinity was 
infected with swarms of rose-beetles. A 
plum tree back of our house was literally 
covered with them. The female Redbird 
discovered them there very soon, told her 
mate about them, and the two had a 
delightful time gobbling rose-beetles, till 
they had cleared the tree. That tree never 
before had its plums come to perfection; 
they always were stung by some insect, 
and would drop just as they began to turn 
in color. This year, the Cardinals must 
have eaten those insects as well as the rose- 
beetles, as there was a fine crop of plums. 
If the troublesome insect was the plum 
curculio, as I suppose, certainly the Car- 
dinal bird is a cardinal antidote for it! 
The birds also kept the grape-vines in our 
yard, and in the one where they had their 
nest, cleared of insects, so that the grapes 
and the clusters were perfect. I am sure 
it has been worth while to encourage the 
Cardinals to stay with us, for the material 
benefits, as well as for the fine music they 
give us. There have been Orioles’, Blue- 
birds’, and Carolina Wrens’ nests in this 
neighborhood, as well as a great many 
Robins’, but the Cardinals deserve all the 
credit I have given them, for they have 
been here constantly, and the other birds 
only occasionally. 


Notes from Field and Study 


This summer, one of our neighbors 
noticed a pair of Bluebirds making a nest 
in a strange place. A street lamp near her 
house, in which natural gas is now burned, 
still has attached to it the little oil-can 
which was a necessary part of it before we 
had gas, and the Bluebirds used this can 
for their home. It must have been rather 
close quarters, but they succeeded in rais- 
ing a family of two. 

One of the rural mail-carriers, Mr. D. 
A. Bricker, tells an interesting story of 
some Bluebirds he knew this summer. On 
his route is a mail-box with a defective 
hinge, which keeps the lid from closing 
tightly, and in it the Bluebirds built a nest, 
and raised five little ones, notwithstanding 
the fact that several pieces of mail were 
put into the box every day.—InaA V. REED, 
Utica, Ohio. 


Rough-winged Swallows in New 
Hampshire 


On May 14, 1913, in company with two 
other bird-lovers, I went to the railroad 
station of Winnisquam, New Hampshire, 
in the town of Tilton, for the express pur- 
pose of noting the birds during their migra- 
tions. In a low, swampy area, beside a 
sizable sheet of water, we sat down for 
observations. We were by the roadside, 
near a spot where the road-bed had been 
cut down a few feet, leaving a bank on one 
side. Swallows were flying about and we 
finally noted a pair which, at first, we took 
for Bank Swallows. They were hovering 
about the bank in which there were two 
or three nesting-holes. They frequently 
alighted on the roadside telephone wires, 
which were only a few feet above our 
heads, and something about them made 
me look and look again. I called attention 
to these Swallows, and asked my com- 
panions carefully to observe their breasts. 
When they were perched on the wires in 
plain sight as long as we cared to look, we 
convinced ourselves over and over again 
that there was no suspicion of a band on 
their breasts. Although I had previously 
seen the Rough-winged Swallows in Vir- 
ginia, I did not pronounce these New 
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Hampshire birds Rough-wings until I had 
consulted all my bird books, but, having 
read the descriptions of their plumage, 
there could be no doubt. Through the 
summer, and during the next year, they 
were seen by several people, all of whom 
confirmed my observations. 

This year, on May 25, I went again. 
There were three of four pairs of these 
Swallows in evidence this season, and they 
gave us every possible opportunity for 
study, except to allow us to actually hold 
them in our hands. They perched on the 
wires, they flew about at the most moder- 
ate speed, and two of them got up the 
laziest fight that I ever saw. They 
grappled each other and fell to the road- 
bed where they lay sprawled out motion- 
less, with outstretched wings and tail, 
occasionally giving a flop when they took 
a firmer hold with their beaks, which 
were buried in each other’s breasts. They 
could not have been more accommodating 
if they had voluntarily posed for their 
pictures, and I really thought they were 
going to allow me to walk up and catch 
them. I climbed through a fence and got 
within six feet before they decided to quit 
the quarrel and fly off. 

The moderate flight of the Rough- 
winged Swallows should attract one’s 
attention at once, as being in marked con- 
trast to the Bank Swallows swift, erratic 
movements. Then, the color on their 
backs is a warmer shade of brown than is 
seen on the Bank Swallows’. As they fly, 
the white from the underside of the body, 
at the rear shows from above—that is, the 
white seems to go more than half-way 
around the body near the tail, which, with 
the brighter brown on the back, makes 
distinguishing marks worth mentioning. 
Their call-notes also are different; but, not 
having the Bank Swallows on the same 
spot for comparison, I cannot describe the 
difference. 

So far as I have been able to learn, the 
Rough-winged Swallows have never before 
been recorded as nesting in New Hamp- 
shire, except on the Connecticut River 
near Hanover.— ELLEN E. WEBSTER, 
Franklin, N. H. 


Book Pews and Kebiews 


PROFESSOR FULLERTON Barrp. A Biog- 
raphy Including Selections from his 
Correspondence with Audubon, Agassiz, 
Dana, and others. By Wiitt1aAm HEALY 
Dati, A.M., D.Sc. With nineteen illus- 
trations. Philadelphia and London. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 1915. 8vo. 
xvi+462 pp. 


Baird’s 
published works, they form so small a 
part of the service he rendered science 
that, without such a record as this biog- 
raphy supplies, we might well fail to realize 
our indebtedness to him. 

Reading this straightforward story of 
his life, one is impressed by his ceaseless 
activity (he seems never to have rested) 
and by the definiteness of his plans. Work 
with him, as with every true naturalist, 
was play, but it was play with an object in 
view. Every stroke was made to count. 
His energy did not lead him into cul de 
sacs; it was under control. He was in the 
highest degree effectively constructive. 
Add to this an enthusiasm which could 
communicate itself to others, and a per- 
sonality which won the cordial codépera- 
tion, if not the loyal support and loving 
service, of his associates, and one begins to 
understand what a power Baird was at a 
period in the history of American science 
when the leadership of a man of his 
caliber was more needed than it ever was 
before, or probably ever will be again. 

Baird’s first love was birds, and to the 
ornithologist that portion of this volume 
which tells of his early studies and collec- 
tions, and of his correspondence with 
Audubon, will have the strongest interest. 
The latter began in 1840, when Baird 
was but seventeen years old and Audu- 
bon about sixty. 

In his first letter, dated, June 4, 1840, 
Baird reported (as have many beginners 
since that time!) that he was unable to 
identify with any of the bird. books 
available to him, including Audubon’s 
‘Biography’ and ‘Synopsis,’ a certain Fly- 
catcher which he had collected. After 
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describing his specimens in admirable 
detail, Baird added: ‘You see, Sir, that I 
have taken (after much hesitation) the 
liberty of writing to you. I am but a boy 
and very inexperienced, as you no doubt 
will observe from my description of the 
Flycatcher.” To which Audubon, who 
was then in Charleston, replied on reach- 
ing New York, under date of June 13: “If 
the bird corresponds to your description, 
[it] is indeed likely to prove itself hitherto 
undescribed; for, although you speak of 
yourself as being a youth, your style and 
the descriptions you have sent me prove 
to me that an old head may from time to 
time be found on young shoulders!” 

Unlike more modern ‘discoveries,’ 
Baird’s bird did prove to be new, and we 
know it today as the Yellow-bellied 
Flycatcher. 

The biography abounds in such inter- 
esting revelations of Baird’s personal 
relations with ornithologists, from Audu- 
bon to Coues, and thus throws many side- 
lights on the ornithological history of this 
period. But we may gain from this 
biography, so well and so sympathetically 
prepared by Doctor Dall, much more than 
a history of Baird in relation to the endless 
series of tasks and conditions which con- 
fronted him; we have a picture of the man 
at work. It was not that, as Harrison 
Allen wrote, “his industry was enormous” 
but that, as the same author adds: “He 
lost no time by misdirected efforts; indeed, 
he was a personation of systematic en- 
ergy.” And that is an example natural- 
ists, whatever be their specialty, may all 
well take to heart.—F. M. C. 


British Brrps. Written and illustrated 
by A. THorsurN, F.Z.S. With eighty 
plates in color, showing over four hun- 
dred species. In four volumes. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. London and New 
York, rors. Vol. I, large 4to. viii+ 
143 pp. 20 pls. 


In his preface to this important work 
Mr. Thorburn tells us that it “has been 
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designed mainly with the purpose of 
providing. . . . sketches in color from 
life of our British birds.” The “letter- 
press,” he adds, “is admittedly of neces- 
sity, largely a compilation. ... ” 
While the text is a very acceptable and 
useful accompaniment to the illustrations, 
itis the latter which make this work a note- 
worthy addition to the large series of books 
on British birds which has preceded it. 

To the few Americans who are familiar 
with Mr. Thorburn’s drawings he is 
known chiefly through his illustrations of 
game-birds; and this volume, therefore, 
reveals him to us for the first time in the 
role of a more strictly ornithological 
artist. 

To fill this position successfully requires 
exceptional taste, talent, and training. 
Mr. Thorburn obviously meets all three 
requirements. No one could paint birds 
as he does who had not studied them with 
a bird-lover’s eye, and who had not the 
endowments of a great artist. 

It is this equipment which has made it 
possible for Mr. Thorburn to make draw- 
ings of birds which will win the approval 
both of an ornithologist with no appre- 
ciation of art, and of an artist with no 
knowledge of ornithology. The first 
might find, as the reviewer does, occa- 
sional lapses in detail, scale, or pose, and 
the latter would no doubt discover cer- 
tain debatable points in regard to tech- 
nique, composition, etc.; but, taken as a 
whole, the twenty plates in this book 
express with equal truth and beauty the 
colors and characters of the birds they 
portray. 

The plan of publication adopted requires 
that a number of species be figured on each 
plate (there are 143 figures in the twenty 
plates of this volume). Where only 
closely related forms are thus grouped, the 
result may be both beautiful and effective; 
but where birds of dissimilar habits are 
thus brought together, it requires most 
skilful handling to avoid incongruous and 
inartistic associations. 

It is in cases of this kind that Mr. 
Thorburn shows his mastery of his sub- 
ject. Birds as unlike as the Nuthatch, 
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Hedge Sparrow, and Dipper are grouped 
with the Kinglet, Wren, and Accentor in 
a manner which, by the introduction of 
some appropriate accessory, reveals some- 
thing of the habit of each; and still, 
whether viewed bird by bird, or as a 
whole, the plate is pleasing. 

The artist has very cleverly used the 
full size (1234 x 10 in.) of his plate, and 
the reproductions, which are admirable, 
are printed on a heavy paper (practically 
cardboard) which gives to each plate an 
individuality quite apart from the text. 

Only the first of the four volumes of 
this work has thus far been issued. The 
second is promised for the fall of this year, 
and the remaining two for 1916.—-F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


THE Conpor.—The May number of 
‘The Condor’ contains only three general 
articles, including two papers on the 
birds of Montana and Idaho and a descrip- 
tion of a hybrid Duck. In ‘A Summer at 
Flathead Lake, Montana,’ Saunders gives 
the results of his observations in 1914 in a 
region previously made known by the 
work of P. M. Silloway. Some interesting 
recent changes in the avifauna are noted, 
and several species are added to the local 
list of birds. 

Rust’s ‘Annotated List of the Birds of 
Kootenai County, Idaho,’ with brief notes 
on 149 species, is a welcome addition to 
the ornithological literature of a cormpara- 
tively little-known state. The observa- 
tions on which this list was based were 
made between March, 1910, and Decem- 
ber, 1914. It is unfortunate that no refer- 
ence is made to previous work in the same 
region, since old Fort Sherman, nowa 
part of Coeur d’Alene City, was made 
classic by the work of the late Dr. J. C. 
Merrill and other army officers who were 
stationed there years ago. A list of the 
birds today naturally suggests a com- 
parison with the species reported by early 
observers, in order to show what changes 
have occurred. 

Under the somewhat formidable title 
‘An Apparent Hybrid between Species of 
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the Genera Spatula and Querquedula,’ 
Swarth describes an interesting hybrid 
between a Shoveler and a Cinnamon Teal, 
obtained by A. E. Jackson, Dec. 13, 1914, 
near Del Rey, Los Angeles Co., Calif. 
This Duck is a male in immature mottled 
plumage, and is probably a bird of the 
previous spring. Among the short notes 
is an important correction by Bent of a 
Common Loon erroneously reported from 
Colorado, a number of years ago, as a 
Yellow-billed Loon, and a record by Law of 
a remarkable flight of Sparrow Hawks, 
observed Sept. 13, 1914, near Albu- 
querque, N. M. 

The number closes with the annual 
‘Directory of the Cooper Ornithological 
Club,’ giving the addresses of 6 honorary, 
4 life, and 535 active members—a consider- 
able increase in the number of members 
enrolled in any previous year.—T. S. P. 


THE Writson BuLietin.—The Wilson 
Bulletion for March, tors (Vol. XXVII, 
No.1), is distinguished by the amount of 
readable matter it contains. Miss Sher- 
man’s ‘Birds by the Wayside in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa,’ is distinctly deserving 
of this description, and W. F. Henninger 
gives a pleasing account of the ‘June Birds 
of Laramie, Wyoming.’ Frank L. Burns 
contributes an important paper on ‘Com- 
parative Periods of Deposition and Incu- 
bation of some North American Birds,’ 
which, if it cannot be classed as readable, 
in a purely literary sense, is nevertheless 
interesting and exceptionally useful. A 
list is given showing the incubation period 
of some 220 species, and this paper of 
eleven pages contains more information 
on the subject of which it treats than any 
publication with which we are familiar. 

The number concludes with the usual 
‘Field Notes,’ including an important one 
by Mr. Burns on the status of the Starling 
in southeastern Pennsylvania. 

The June number of the ‘Bulletin’ opens 
with an illustrated study of the Red- 
winged Blackbird by Ira N. Gabrielson. 
L. MclI. Terrill sends notes on the Yellow- 
bellied Flycatcher, Golden-crowned King- 
let, and Blackburnian Warbler from the 


Laurentian Hills, and Louis S. Kohler, 
having discovered the evils of premature 
publication, makes “numerous correc- 
tions” and additions to his ‘Preliminary List 
of the Birds of Essex County, New Jersey.’ 

Harriet Kinsley and Aretas A. Saunders 
give intimate studies of the Red-breasted 
Nuthatch and White-eyed Vireo, respec- 
tively, and Dr. S. S. Visher sends an anno- 
tated ‘List of the Birds of Clay County, 
southeastern South Dakota’; in which the 
reviewer finds no quotable summary of the 
species included. 

The program of the Second Annual 
Meeting of the Wilson Ornithological Club 
held in Chicago (date not given), contains 
a good list of papers. The meeting was 
attended by twenty-three members, and 
was a “decided success.” 

‘Correspondence’ and ‘Field Notes’ close 
the issue. 


THe Or1ioLe.—The first number of the 
third volume of this well-edited organ of 
the Somerset Hills Bird Club announces a 
plan for ‘A Decoration Day Bird Census,’ 
the results of which we shall doubtless see 
in a later issue. Louis S. Kohler writes on 
the ‘Home Life of the Scarlet Tanager;’ 
Wm. T. Post, on ‘Experiences with the 
great Horned Owl in Somerset Hills;’ 
John Dryden Kuser, on the ‘Winter 
Avifauna of Aiken, South Carolina,’ and 
Celestine Eustis on morning song and bird 
visitors to her feeding station at the same 
southern town.—F. M. C. 


Book News 


Tue April issue of the Nature-Study 
Review (Ithaca, N. Y.) is a ‘Special Bird 
Number.’ It contains matter of interest 
both to students and teachers of birds. 


THE O@logist for July 15 (Vol. XXXII, 
No. 7) is accompanied by a 32-page sup- 
plement entitled, ‘A Bibliography of 
Scarce or Out-of-Print North American 
Amateur and Trade Periodicals Devoted 
More or Less to Ornithology.’ It is com- 
piled by Frank L. Burns, who by training 
and experience, is well qualified to handle 
this difficult task satisfactorily. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


A Visit to ‘Birdcraft Sanctuary’ has 
so impressed us with its possibilities that 
we cannot resist the impulse to add a 
word to the account of this unique under- 
taking which Mrs. Wright gives on a pre- 
ceding page. While this sanctuary has 
been developed primarily as a refuge for 
birds, a local museum, and a home for the 
State Audubon Society, it is chiefly 
valuable, to our mind, as an object lesson 
in conservation and museum methods. 

As a ‘museum man,’ we have had pretty 
constantly before us for the past twenty- 
five years the problem of conveying a 
knowledge of bird-life to the public 
through the exhibition of specimens. In 
the light of this experience, we do not 
hesitate to say that, in its own field of 
local bird-life, Birdcraft Sanctuary prom- 
ises to render a greater and more effective 
return for the capital invested than can be 
shown by any museum in this country. 
One cannot say by any similar institution, 
for we know of none like it. 

Combined with a museum, which con- 
tains an exhibit designed to interest the 
casual observer by its attractiveness, as 
well as to fill the wants of the student, we 
have an outdoor aviary, walled only by a 
protecting fence and roofed by the sky, 
where many of the birds examined in the 
museum cases may be seen and heard in a 
series of natural ‘Habitat Groups,’ which 
no preparator may hope to equal. And 
both indoor and outdoor exhibits are 
under the constant care of a Curator- 
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Warden ready to supply information in a 
way with which no printed label can ever 
compete,—so much more convincing is 
the spoken than the written word. 

Ten acres cannot harbor many birds nor 
a little museum in the country be seen by a 
large number of people—as figures go 
now-a-days—but the idea which they 
embody can reach to the ends of the 
earth. So we repeat our belief that Bird- 
craft Sanctuary will eventually give 
refuge to birds on many thousands of 
acres, and a knowledge of the beauty and 
value of bird-life to many generations of 
bird students. 


Dr. ArtHuR A. ALLEN has been made 
Assistant Professor of Ornithology in the 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell. 
This is virtually a new department, and 
its formation under Dr. Allen’s charge 
is not only a tribute to his ability, but also 
a significant recognition of the growing 
demand for technical instruction in 
ornithology. The economic importance 
of birds having been demonstrated, 
some knowledge of them has become an 
essential part of the equipment of the 
agriculturist and forester; while the study 
of the bird in relation to its environment, 
including other organisms, as Dr. Allen 
has himself well shown, offers an excep- 
tionally profitable field for the ecologist. 


Once an ornithologist always an 
ornithologist.* Colonel Roosevelt’s first 
published article was on birds,f and his 
latest journey was made to study the 
birds of certain islands off the coast of 
Louisiana, which he himself when Presi- 
dent, had set aside as Federal Bird Reser- 
vations. Colonel Roosevelt was accom- 
panied by Mr. H. K. Job, as photographer 
and representative of the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies, and a fully 
illustrated account of his experiences and 
impressions will, in due time, be published 
in Scribner’s Magazine. 

*An attempt to define some of the characteris- 
tics of an ornithologist will be found on p. 277 of 
this issue. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by ALICE HALL WALTER 


Address all communications relative to the work of this depart- 
ment to the Editor, 67 Oriole Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT 


Already in these pages an appeal has been made to State Audubon Societies to under- 
take some special work relative to helping teachers. 

. Suggestions have been made to the effect that founding scholarships in summer 
schools where courses in bird-study are given would be a great help to teachers who 
otherwise might be unable to meet the expense of tuition; and also, that nature-study in 
our schools would be much improved and its scope broadened if supervisors of nature- 
study were trained to assist teachers and correlate their work throughout individual 
states and, furthermore, throughout the country. 

Now that the National Association of Audubon Societies has organized centers where 
instruction in bird-study will be systematically given, State Societies are afforded an 
unusual opportunity to profit by the work to be done in these centers. It would be a 
practical investment for any State Society either to found a scholarship, or to pay the 
expenses of some deserving and enthusiastic teacher who might be qualified for the work, 
in one of these summer schools. 

It is not too much to affirm that well-trained bird-students, whether teachers, lecturers, 
or private investigators, are hard to find when occasion demands. The effort and time 


necessary for acquiring thorough technique in field-work, in addition to a comprehensive 
grasp of the manifold branches of ornithology, make it difficult for the average observer 
to gain sufficient knowledge to be really well trained. 

A person who is to teach bird-study even to children should have some general 
ideas, at least, about the following subjects: 


1. Field observation, including the identification of birds by plumage, 
notes, flight, food, nesting, and general habits. 
2. Methods of attracting birds. 
. Determination of ecological resources available for birds in special 
study areas. 


I, OuTpooR 
Work 


. A simple but clear conception with reference to birds of the mean- 
ing and value of classification, anatomy, distribution, place in 
nature, economic value, migration, ancestry, reasons for protection, 

II. Inpoor methods of study, civic betterment and esthetic value. 

Worx |} 2. Correlation of bird-study with the school curriculum. 

. Value and methods of presenting special exercises on Bird and Arbor 
Days; of arranging special exhibits; of outlining courses of reading, 
and of keeping records. 


This is not an ambitious or top-heavy way of knowing birds. It is merely approach- 
ing the subject with eyes and ears open and mind ready to grasp the almost numberless 
avenues of work in this delightfully varied branch of nature-study. The really well- 
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trained bird-student is the one who is readiest to acknowledge ignorance, and to keep 
steadily widening his grasp of both outdoor and indoor work. 

No time could be better, and no opportunity more ready at hand than the present 
one, for helping teachers or students who are fitting themselves to teach to get a well- 
balanced, sane, scientific start in bird-study. With a dozen, twenty, fifty, or one hundred 
trained workers in each state, the Audubon Society would be immeasurably strengthened 
and nature-study placed on a secure foundation, as it ought and must eventually be. 

Once again, the School Department appeals to each State Society to make a prac- 
tical investment of fifty dollars or more annually, either in establishing one or more 
scholarships or in assuming expenses for the benefit of a student or teacher, selected 
preferably by its members. The investment is bound to pay richly in the end. The 
effort involved is slight as compared with many other undertakings commonly carried 
out by Audubon Societies. The net result cannot fail to be successful—A. H. W. 


JUNIOR AUDUBON WORK 


For Teachers and Pupils 
Exercise XXII. Correlated Studies: Drawing and Spelling. 


A BIRD’S TAIL 


Perhaps no external part of a bird is more conspicuous or less generally studied than 
the tail. No doubt the reason for this is that the wings and hind limbs seem far more 
important. In nature, however, one usually finds that every part of a mechanism has 
some reason, else it is discarded in due course of time. 

The tail of a bird has a curious and rather surprising history. It was the discovery 
of a fossil tail feather in the lithographic-stone quarries of Solenhofen in Bavaria, that 
led scientists to trace the history of birds back to the Jurassic period, that is, to a geological 
period thousands of years ago, when it had not been hitherto known that any birds 
existed. This fossil tail feather was the clue to a strange bird-like form afterward found 
and named Archaeopteryx, the story of which we shall take up soon. It is enough to say 
here that since the time of Archaeopteryx there have been some notable changes in birds’ 
tails. 

Perhaps the easiest way to study a bird’s tail is to make a simple table something as 
follows, which shall contain the more important things one would like to remember: 


1. Parts «a. bony structure (coccyx) short, more or less fused together, bearing 
oil-gland. 
b. feathers of two kinds, namely, long, more or less stiffened 
feathers (rectrices), and short, soft feathers (coverts). 


2. Shape a. in general like a fan. 


square. 
Tan. b. in particular} rounded. 
forked. 
flat. 
c. in changing positions { keeled. 
folded. 


3. Uses a. as a rudder for steering and balancing in flight. 
. as a brace or prop while feeding or at rest. 
. as an ornament, notably of male birds. 


> 
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With this simple outline in hand, we may easily pigeon hole all the information we 
need to have at present. 

If you were asked to point out the tail of a bird, how many would indicate the feathers 
only, that project from the end of the bird’s body? These feathers are not the real tail, 
but merely appendages that are attached to the tail. Take the backbone of a chicken 
as you see it on the table with no feathers whatever to confuse your minds. This large 
broad bone is made up of several principal bones, which in the lizards are separate. 
These bones form a girdle suspended from that part of the spinal column to which the 
hind limbs are attached. In the chicken all of this girdle seems to be one large, irregular 
bony mass, except the little, slender projections on either edge along the under sides. 

At the very back end of this bony mass, before the flesh is removed, you see a rather 
short, pointed, upturned projection with a single oil-gland on its upper surface, provided 
the cook does not remove it before the chicken is served. 

This end of the backbone is the tail and, if you were skilful enough to separate it 
into its particular parts, you would find that certain vertebre of the spine are here 
more or less fused together, especially at the tip end, and that they support the tail- 
feathers and the muscles which shut and open and lift, lower, or otherwise move them. 

Perhaps it would be clearer if you draw one long straight line on a paper, and say: 
“This is a chicken’s backbone.”’ Then, back of the head and neck, you might draw a 
set of lines to represent the girdle that supports the wings, and continuing along the 
spine backward, another girdle to support the hind limbs, or legs. There would still be 
left a short end to the straight line representing the spine, and this is what becomes 
modified into a tail in vertebrates. 

A spine is made up of separate vertebra, movable one upon another except in certain 
places where particular rigidity is needed. Some of the vertebre in the bird’s tail are 
separately moveable, while others are fused for strength and to furnish a rigid support 
to the long feather-appendages. The very tip of a bird’s tail is fused with one large 
fan-shaped bone, and on this rests the oil-gland. In certain species of birds the oil- 
gland is lacking, and it is smaller in land-birds, as a rule, than in water-birds. Can you 
think of any reason for this, for, of course, you have seen a bird preen its plumage, and 
most of you know that when it presses its bill over the oil-gland it is to assist in smooth- 
ing the feathers? 

We may think then of the real tail of a bird as a series of small vertebral bones, more 
or less joined together, forming a support on the upper surface for muscles bearing in 
some cases an oil-gland, and at the extreme end supporting a series of feathers which 
form a conspicuous part of the plumage. 

That these tail-feathers are not all alike one sees at a glance, for some are short and 
soft while others are long and more or less stiff. The long feathers are arranged in pairs, 
the middle ones overlapping the pair next under them and, in general, so on to the outer 
ones. Sometimes these long feathers are pointed and very stiff at the ends, as in the 
Woodpeckers, or almost needlelike, as in the Swifts. They may be straight or rounded 
at the end or graduated in one of two ways. If graduated from the outer pair to the 
inner, the tail has a forked appearance, as in the Barn Swallow; but, if graduated from 
the inner pair to the outer, the shape of the tail becomes more or less pointed according 
to the abruptness of the gradation. 

It is fine practice and a great help in field study to recognize the bird by its tail. 
In addition to great variations in shape, the color markings of the tail are very noticeable 
in many species. Not only are the outer edges of the tail sometimes marked by spots, 
patches, or showy lines of color, but the soft feathers known as coverts may be sharply 
contrasted. These coverts are found on both the upper and under sides of the tail, 
near the attachment to the body of the bird, and are sometimes highly ornamental. 
Who has noticed that the under tail-coverts of a Catbird are a rich umber brown? Who 
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that knows the Flicker can ever fail to tell it in flight or at rest by its white upper tail- 
coverts? 

Those who wish to know the Warblers cannot do better than to learn first which 
species have unmarked tails and which show conspicuous spots, edgings, or patches of 
contrasting color. 

Concerning the uses of the tail, it acts as a rudderin flight and probably aids in balanc- 
ing the body. It is also used as a brace or prop by the Woodpeckers and Creepers and 
Swifts, for the Swifts brace with their spiney-tipped tails when at rest, just as the Wood- 
peckers and Creepers do when feeding. 

In species like the Peacock and Pheasant, the upper tail coverts are much prolonged 
into wonderfully varied and beautiful shapes; while in the Marabou Stork the under 
tail-coverts are lengthened and curled into exquisite form. Altogether, the tail is a 
remarkable and interesting part of the bird’s structure, and is well worth close study and 
observation. Certain birds carry the edges of the tail turned up keelwise in flight. Others 
fold together the tail-feathers in such a way as to make the center pair higher than the 
others, presenting a folded appearance. Ordinarily the tail is carried flatwise. 

To recognize birds quickly when on the wing is a decided achievement. In order to 
do this, learn the form of the wings and tail, for this is a sure clue to correct identification. 


SUGGESTIONS 


. What birds carry the tail keelwise in flight? 
. What common bird has triangular white patches on the outer edges of the tail? 
. What Sparrow has white outer tail-feathers? 
. What other birds have similar markings? 
. Is there anything peculiar about a Phoebe’s tail? 
. What birds have long tail-feathers? 
. Why do not water- and shore-birds have long tails? 
. What shape of tail has the Blue Jay? the Purple Finch? the Chipping Sparrow? 
the Hummingbird? Grebes? Ducks? Rails? 
9. How does a hen carry its tail? 
10. What characteristic movements of the tail have the Palm Warblers, Hermit 
Thrush, Flycatchers, Catbirds, and Water-Thrushes? 
11. What part of the Lyre-bird’s tail is elongated?—A. H. W. 
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FOR AND FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 
HOW THE SAPSUCKER REARS ITS YOUNG 


By CLIFTON W. LOVELAND, Ornithologist for R. I. State Board of Agriculture 


During the first three weeks in July, 1914, I had an exceptionally good oppor- 
tunity to observe the habits of a pair of Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers and their 
three young. My observations were made around the shores of Stern’s Pond, 
near Camp Katahdin, in Sweeden, Maine. When my attention was first called 
to these biids by one of the boys at the camp, the young were barely able to 
fly. They were feeding on sap from the pits, which the adult birds had made 
for them on a nearly horizontal branch of a gray birch which overhung the 
pond. They clung tenaciously to the birch, and would not fly until very closely 
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approached. Just as soon as I retreated, they immediately took up their posi- 
tion on the tree again. They were as persistent in their nursing as a litter 


GRAY BIRCH PITTED BY 
SAPSUCKERS 


of young pigs. 

As the young birds grew larger and stronger, 
the adults made pits for them on trees whose 
position was more nearly erect. By much urging 
and the use of some force, the young birds were 
induced to feed at the new pits and, as these 
were larger and more numerous than those on 
the horizontal tree, they remained in the new 
position the greater part of the time. This per- 
formance was repeated until the young birds 
were able to take their sustenance from pits made 
for them on vertical trees, as shown in Fig. 1. I 
do not assume from this that young Sapsuckers 
cannot feed from a vertical position from the 
first, for I have found many instances of these 
rearing-places where the pits were placed on 
vertical trees, as is shown in the case of Fig. 2. 
It was apparent in the case of this particular 
family of Sapsuckers that the young ones were 
gradually taught to assume the vertical position. 

The pits were arranged in groups eight to ten 
feet from the ground. They were nearly square, 
but with rounded corners (Fig. 1), and were 
from one-fourth to one inch in width and length. 
The groups were easily seen from some little dis- 
tance because of a kind of stain, similar to iron 
rust in color, due to the exuding sap. A few pits 
were made at first and, when these began to fail, 
new ones were made above the old ones. This 
was continued until a space of some three feet 
was pretty well riddled, and the trunk com- 
pletely girdled. The sap exuded from the upper 
holes, coming down from above, and providing 
the birds with the elaborated food material of 
the tree. One might almost call it a predigested 
food for the birds. The groups of birches gener- 
ally selected for the purpose border a pond or 
lake or brook. This probably assures a ready flow 
of sap at all times. 

The young birds were persistent feeders, being 
seen at the pits early in the morning, and at all 
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hours of the day, and until after dusk. It is true that they appeared to sleep a 


part of the time. As the Sapsuckers belong to the family of Woodpeckers, 


which feeds 
principally on 
insects, and as 
the nestlings 
cannot procure 
much sap after 
winter sets in, it 
soon became 
necessary for the 
parents to at- 
tempt to wean 
their offspring 
from their baby 
food. In this 
they had as 
much trouble as 
we humans do 
when we try to 
wean our young 
from milk. 
Sometimes, by 
much calling and 
squeaking, the 
adult birds were 
able to get the 
young to fly to 
a dead tree 
nearby. Here a 
few dextrous 
pecks by the old 
birds would dis- 
close the larva 
of some wood- 
boring insect, 
which the young 
would greedily 
devour, and then 
they would beat 
a hasty retreat 
for the suckle on 
the gray birches 


FIG. 
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1. GRAY BIRCH PITTED BY SAPSUCKERS 
A natural-size detail of the preceding illustration 
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at the waterside. This was repeated over and over again, and sometimes 
the old birds, losing patience, would actually knock the youngsters from 
their perches by force, and then call them up to some other nearby tree. 
They even went so far as to make a few pits on an oak at a point near a 
dead stub of a limb. The young birds would try the sap, which appeared 
unpalatable, and the old birds would attempt to interest them in the insects in 
the dead stub. The adults labored persistently at the weaning, but with little 


FIG. 2. GRAY BIRCHES KILLED BY SAPSUCKERS. 
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result. They made no more pits, but the little fellows soon learned how 
to enlarge and make them themselves. This seemed to discourage the 
adults, and they would go off for hours to fend for themselves, leaving the 
young imbibing sap. The flowing sap attracted a host of insects, so that the 
young managed to vary their diet by picking up many flies, ants, and small 
moths. 

One of the most interesting features of my observations was the watching 
of the antics of the various animals which were attracted to the flowing sap. 
A pair of Hummingbirds devoted their whole time to the tipple. They became 
entirely demoralized and, instead of performing the duties for which nature in- 
tended them, they went on one long and extended spree. I expected to see 
these little tyrants drive the Sapsuckers away, but they did not do so, fearing, 
perhaps, to “‘kill the goose which laid the golden egg.” The antics of the 
male Rubythroat were wonderful and marvelous. At times he would swing 
back and forth through the air in an arc of nearly half a circle with a diameter of 
thirty feet, for some twenty to thirty times in succession. He did this with 
incredible swiftness and, when he made the turn at each end of the arc, he would 
puff out his ruby patch until it looked like flame. 

The effect of the tipple on a gray squirrel was exactly the reverse. It made 
him so loggy and stupid that I could almost touch him with my paddle before 
he would move. He merely slouched up the tree and went to sleep in a crotch 
above. Some of the red squirrels acted similarly, and some of them were 
unduly quarrelsome. In the early evening, large hawk moths darted from 
one set of pits to another, and neglected the multitude of flowers below. 

I have no doubt that the sap acted as a stimulant to these various animals, 
as the odor was similar to that of pomace around an old cider-mill. Why it 
did not have a stimulating effect on the Sapsuckers, as it appeared to 
on the Hummingbirds and squirrels, I cannot say. The young birds stuck 
to their tipple until I had to leave for three weeks, and when I returned I 
saw them no more. 

There has always been considerable argument among naturalists as to 
the damage caused by Sapsuckers. The gray birches in Fig. 2 were killed by 
their work. A brood of young Sapsuckers were reared on these birches in 1913. 
In nearly all of the apple orchards in the vicinity, the trees had been pitted more 
or less. The trees were all alive and apparently bearing well. At the same 
time, they probably would have done better without the sap-letting. The pits 
which the adult birds make for their own use are smaller than are those made 
for the rearing of the young, and cannot do so much damage. The Sapsucker 
drills a great deal for insects, but, like many human beings, he never becomes 
entirely weaned from his bottle. 

[The method of observation used in obtaining these remarkably interesting facts is 


the simple one of seeing, having eyes to see with, and afterward of setting down in order 
what was actually seen without exaggeration, or the attribution to birds of faculties 
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possessed only by human beings. The actions of birds are wonderful when we stop to 
interpret them, but it is not necessary to imagine explanations. 

With reference to the injury done by Sapsuckers, see Dr. Fisher’s article, and the 
references given with it in Brrp-Lore Vol. XVII, No. 2, p. 149. 

Alexander Wilson observed of the Sapsucker that “it visits our orchards in the month 
of October in great numbers, is occasionally seen during the whole winter and spring, 
but seems to seek the depth of the forest to rear its young in; for during summer it is 


“CAUGHT IN THE ACT” 


Yellow-bellied Sapsucker feeding on sap of mountain oak. Photographed from nature by Dr. Thos. S. 
Roberts, at Minneapolis, Minn., June 20, 1901 


rarely seen among our settlements, and even in the intermediate woods I have seldom 
met with it at that season.” 

In ‘The Birds of Maine,’ Knight says of the Sapsuckers: “In the nesting-season, 
they prefer mixed or hardwood growth along a river, pond, stream or lake, or preferably 
in a swampy tract of land which is subject to spring overflow, and near the shore of a 
pond or river.” He also adds this interesting observation: “The nest can often be 
located by noting the sawdust and chips under the tree, which they usually let fall directly 
from the hole, instead of carrying it away as many other species do.”” The writer has 
seen a Flicker’s hole near which the chips were left for a time at least. Possibly individual 
birds vary somewhat in their habits with reference to nest-building. 

Some writers lay emphasis on the fact that the Sapsucker’s tongue is shorter and 
less fitted for extracting deeply boring insects than that of nearly related Woodpeckers 
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like the Hairy and Downy. How far this anatomical peculiarity governs its food-habits 
is not precisely known, but undoubtedly, it has something to do with this species’ fond- 
ness for sap and the living tissues of trees. Elliott Coues says: ““The tongue is prdtrusible 
only about one-third inch beyond the bill,’ and “‘is beset at the end by numerous brushy 
filaments, instead of the few acute barbs commonly observed in the family.’”’ Forbush 
lists the Sapsucker with the birds which eat hairy caterpillars and the pupe or imagos 
of injurious insects. During thirty years, he has found no appreciable damage done by 
this species in Massachusetts, although he says there can be no doubt that it has killed 
trees further north where it breeds. Can we not get statistics for the kind of food eaten 
by the Sapsuckers during each month in the year? A. H. W.] 

Reference: See Index to Papers Relating to Food of Birds, p. 63, Bull. 63, Biological 


Survey, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


THE BALTIMORE ORIOLE 


One morning, while seated on a fence near a maple tree, I heard a very 
beautiful song. 

As it was so early in spring, I wondered what kind of a bird it was, and 
whence it came. Part of its song resembled the cry of the Martin. While I 
sat looking up into the tree, I saw a beautiful streak of orange and black fly 
over my head. It was an Oriole; I knew this at once. 

Later in the day, going out of the back entrance of the school, I saw the 
Baltimore Oriole perched in the top of a big cottonwood tree, singing with 
all his might. He was orange and black, a fully matured bird; I knew this 
because the bird does not get these colors until the third year. Before this 
the orange on the wings is yellow. 

These beautiful birds have no especial range. They are found from Canada 
to Brazil. They receive their name from Lord Baltimore, the English colonist, 
because orange and black were his colors. Their nest is usually hung from the 
fork of a limb on strong, stout strings. 

In the evening on leaving school, I went and sat down under the cottonwood 
tree, and watched the bird. Then, after a time, as I watched him closely, I 
saw him fly to a slender branch in the top of the tree. At this I was greatly 
surprised, for on the end of the limb I saw the nest of the Oriole, resembling 
very much a large, black ball, hanging there. 

Since then I have often gone and sat under the tree. I am afraid to climb 
it, as it is so high, to look at the eggs or young. 

Next year I am going to watch and see if the Orioles come back, and if 
they bring their young to live in the big cottonwood tree. —Wm. Brop- 
ERICK (aged 14), 1003 Belle St., Alton, IIl. 

[It is well to study carefully the range of each species . The Baltimore Oriole is found 
in eastern North America as far west as the Rocky Mountains. It breeds from Florida 
and eastern Texas all the way north to New Brunswick and the Saskatchewan plains, 


while it spends the winter in Central and South America. The observation about the 
color of the male’s plumage is further explained by the statement of certain writers that, 
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while the young males acquire the color pattern of the adult males in their second year, it 
is not until later that the brilliancy of their seniors’ plumage is attained, a point we may 
all like to verify for ourselves. Other things that we may discover if we try, are the 
order of migration, the songs and call-notes and the variety of food of the Baltimore 
Oriole family. (Family is used here in the ordinary sense, and not technically.) 

Do the males and females come together mated, or do the males arrive first? Does 
the female ever sing? What call-notes do the female and the young make? Where do 
the Orioles find nesting-material? Does the male assist the female in building the 


nest? 

It may be of interest to look up a bit of history with reference to Lord Baltimore 
the elder, whose name was George Calvert. What part of the new world did he first 
visit? From whom did Arundel County, in Maryland, take its name?—A. H. W.] 


THE BLUEBIRD 


I am a member of the Illinois Audubon Society, so I thought 1. would 
write a story of the Bluebird. The Bluebird has blue on his back and tail, and 
rufous red on his breast. One day, as I was walking down the road with my 
natural science teacher, she asked me if I would like to see a Bluebird’s nest. 
I said I would, for I had never seen one before, so we walked down the road 
till we came to a post on one side of the road. My teacher said: “Do you 
see that hole in the post? Look in there and you will see a nest with four 
little eggs in it.’’” Every time I went by there the mother bird was near the nest. 

One day, a short time after I had first seen the nest, she asked me if I did 
not want to come with her and take a picture of the mother bird going into the 
nest. When we were near the nest, we saw the mother bird near the post 
where her nest was, but, as soon as she saw us, she flew away. We looked into 
the nest and there were four little Bluebirds in it, so we sat down about eight 
feet from the nest when, all at once, we saw the male coming with a worm in 
its mouth. The parents would come to the post next to the one the nest was 
in, and sit there and wait, then a wagon would come along and frighten them 
away. We sat there about half an hour, but the birds would not come, so 
we went away. About a week afterward I came, and the birds were gone. 

Beginning April of this year, I have classified the following birds: Junco, 
Song Sparrow, Crow, Blackbird, Robin, Bluebird, Mallard Duck, Redheaded 
Woodpecker, Red-winged Blackbird, Meadowlark, Cowbird, Flicker, Fox 
Sparrow, Hairy Woodpecker, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, Palm Warbler, White- 
throated Sparrow, Ruby-crowned Kinglet (female), Golden-crowned Kinglet 
(female), Swamp Sparrow, Phoebe, Oriole (Baltimore), Black and White 
Creeping Warbler, Chestnut-sided Warbler, Brown Thrasher, Yellow Warbler, 
Virginia Rail, Marsh Hawk, Kingbird, American Bittern, Indigo Bunt- 
ing, Catbird, Black Tern, Orchard Oriole, Sora Rail, Bobolink, Ovenbird, 
Bronzed Grackle, Barn Swallow, Tree Swallow, Black-billed Cuckoo, Gold- 
finch, Chewink, and Purple Martin —ALBert GoTtNER (Grade 5, age 12). 
Allendale Farm, Lake Villa, Ill., June, 1914. 
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[This composition was written outside of regular school-work, and is based on the 
observations of a lad just beginning the study of birds. The forty-four species enumer- 
ated suggest again the value of bird-study within a limited area. To know the birds 
of a single locality is a task sufficient to tax the energy and patience of the beginner, or 
to test the knowledge of the mature student.—A. H. W.] 


OUR FEATHERED FRIENDS AND THEIR NESTS 


This summer I have been making a collection of nests. 

On May 31, I discovered a Yellow Summer Warbler’s nest. It was in a 
very young maple tree near a fence. The outside was mostly made of wool; 
the inside of horse-hair. On May 31, the day I found it, there were four eggs. 
They were grayish blue, with faint brown spots. When I went near, the mother 
bird always flew off. She went hopping about, and a Chipping Sparrow, whose 
nest was near, chased the Warbler around for fear she would hurt her nest. 

On June 13 there were four baby birds. They looked like any other kind 
of young birds. They had just a little fuzz on them and a very red skin 
and huge mouths. 

They were fed very often; but while I was watching, the father bird would 
not feed the little birds, but would hop around and sing, then flutter in the air 
on the opposite side. 

On June 25 the nest was empty. All the birds had flown.—KaTHERINE 
B. Hype, (age 12 years). 

[First-hand observations of this kind are worth many lessons from a book. How far 


the feeling of fear governs the actions of parent birds is well described by F. H. Herrick 
in “The Home Life of Wild Birds.”—A. H. W.] 


THE LOONS 


A pair of Loons built their nest on a muskrat house in a lake near our home, 
and laid two eggs about the size of a goose egg. They were an olive-green, with 
brown spots on them. 

When my father went to the field he could see the female on the nest. 

The Loons came to our lake to feed quite often, so we saw them nearly 
every day. 

My father promised to take me over so I could see the nest and eggs, but 
we did not get there for two weeks. 

But when we did go we saw a far more interesting sight, for the eggs had 
hatched. 

When we drew near, we saw two little black balls of cotton (of which they 
reminded us), sitting on the nest among a lot of mud turtles. 

When we were nearly there, the young came sliding out into the water. 

All the time the old Loons stayed very near, giving warning calls, some- 
times coming very near to us. One little Loon tried to dive, but could only 
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get its head under water, while its feet were kicking at the air, which made a 
very funny sight. 

The old Loons would raise up on their tails and kick water about ten feet 
at us, trying in vain to drive us away. 

One little Loon would go away from its parents. We rolled it under with 
our boat once and, when it came up on the other side, I could have picked it 
up if I had not been afraid of tipping the boat. 

The old ones were giving warning cries all the time, also kicking water at us. 

When we were going away, we watched them get the young Loons together 
again. 

It was about ten days after we had been there, not being able to get there 
but once, that we noticed they were in the lake nearest the house. 

We do not know how they got them over, but suppose they carried them on 
their backs, because they cannot walk, for their legs are set back too far (for 
the purpose of swimming). 

They were in our lake about two weeks, so I saw them every day. 

One day, when my father was working in the garden, he saw the young 
ones trying to cross the pass; but the cows came before they got a very good 
start and chased them back. But they were not going to give it up for, when 
the cows were not there, they again started. They were about halfway across 
the pass when my father called to me and told me to come and see them. 
We ran through the pasture to where they were. 

They stopped when they caught sight of us and turned, all ready for fight. 
They came up to us in a sliding motion, using their legs as pushers. 

The old Loons were over in the big lake calling to them, and they answered 
them in their queer way. 

We picked them up and brought them up to the house, to show the rest 
of the family. 

They were brown on the back and white below, and about one-fourth their 
natural size. 

They have a queer way of calling their parents. 

When we went to take them back, we saw the mother Loon fly down into 
the little lake. 

We held them so she could see them, to see how close she would come to us. 
She would call and they would answer her until she got quite near us, when 
we put one down. 

It swam on top for a few seconds and then dove under water, where it 
swam for a long time; then came up for a few minutes to get air and down 
again. 

The old Loon started to go after the one we had put down, so we let the 
other down and it did the same until they both reached their mother. 

It was not long before the other old one came. The parent birds did not try 
to get the little ones out again until they learned to fly. 
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We watched them every day, and they were getting more like the old 
ones right along. 

They were in the lake about two months, during which time they did not 
try to get out again. 

About two weeks before they left, one old one disappeared and did not come 
back; at least we did not see it any more. 

I used to go down and sit on the bank and watch the old Loons feed the 
young. They would dive and catch something, come up and call until one 
of the young would come and get it. 

Finally they began to fly. They would rise and fiy about two feet above 
the water all around the lake. 

It was about three days after they began to fly that we noticed they had 
left. It was then about the middle of August. 

We heard some Loons after that and also saw them flying over, but do not 
know whether it was the same ones or not. 

I would like very much to hear of the experience of others.—Mutprep L. 
BULL (age 13), Stacy, Minnesota. 


[It is rare to have the good fortune this observer had, of watching the nesting habits 
of the Loon. All of the observations described are particularly interesting to those who 
must depend upon books for their knowledge of the downy young of this species. In 
Lincoln Park, Chicago, the writer saw the Loon every spring, and occasionally the Red- 
throated Loon in the fall. During migration, the Loon at this point, came into the park 
lagoons familiarly, where it associated with the Horned Grebe, Red-breasted Merganser 
Duck, Herring, Ring-billed and Bonaparte’s Gulls. It was a great treat to the city- 
dweller to see these species close at hand. Unless disturbed they spent most of the day 
in the lagoons, but at sound or sight of danger they made their way out on the friendly 
bosom of Lake Michigan.—A. H. W.] 


THE KINGBIRD 


By T. GILBERT PEARSON 


he Mational Asgociation of Audubon Societies 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET No. 81 


As I made my way one spring morning among the clumps of reeds along 
the margin of a southern lake, keeping a sharp lookout for the deadly water- 
moccasin snakes, I was startled by an unusual sound. It seemed to come from 
overhead, and just a little behind me. Turning, I beheld a hawk darting sharply 
downward, and only a few feet in front of it a little Spotted Sandpiper was 
fleeing for its life. By the smallest fraction of a second the Sandpiper avoided 
the murderous clutch of its enemy, and then dashed into a thin growth of 
grass. The Hawk veered sharply upward, wheeled around, paused an instant 
on outstretched wings, and then, catching sight of its prey, was in the act of 
plunging again, when, like a bolt from a clear sky, something struck it in the 
back. This something proved to be a small black-and-white bird, which, with 
sharp, clattering notes and snapping bill, struck continually at the great Hawk 
many times its size. 

The Hawk at once forgot how hungry it was, and lost sight of the panting, 
frightened Sandpiper, which lay almost helpless on the ground below; for all 

at once another idea had taken possession of its mind, and that 
The Hunter . P F 
Hunted was to escape this infuriated bundle of feathers with a sharp 

beak that was snapping at its back. So it departed across the 
shallow lake as fast as its big wings could carry it, and its pursuer, a little 
Kingbird, urged it on with every stroke. The hunter had suddenly found itself 
the hunted one, and, judging by the haste it used and the way it dodged, one 
would think it was as badly frightened as the poor Sandpiper had been a few 
minutes before. For fully a quarter of a mile the Kingbird kept up the chase, 
ceasing the pursuit only when the Hawk had entered the woods. Then, evi- 
dently satisfied, and, no doubt, pleased with its exploit, it returned with ex- 
panded tail and rapidly fluttering wings, lighted on the dead top of a small 
bush near the shore, and in a most unconcerned manner again took up its 
watch for passing insects. 

The Kingbird was the sentry and also the fighting warrior for all that arm 
of the lake. He was the self-constituted guardian over the destinies of all the 
small birds round about, and woe to any large bird that came near. Later, I 
saw him several times, and he was ever on the alert. Once he drove off a great 
Turkey Vulture, actually alighting on its back where evidently he held on to a 
feather with his bill. On two occasions I saw him make life miserable for 
Crows that ventured into his kingdom. 

I found his nest, too, and this was a discovery worth while, A button- 
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wood bush had grown up from the mud and among the water-plants, perhaps 
two hundred feet out from the lake-shore. It was a thin, dis- 

couraged-looking bush, but it served well for a Kingbird’s nest. The Nest 
In this, three feet above the water, the rather bulky cradle had 

been built. At a little distance it appeared to be only a streaming cluster of 
long, gray moss, which might have been blown, during some gale, from a bare 
branch of one of the scattered pine trees back on the shore. When one came 
near, however, and looked inside, another sight was presented. There, in a 
cup-shaped inclosure, lay as pretty a set of eggs as one might wish to see. They 
were about an inch long, and perhaps three-fourths of an inch wide; and scat- 
tered about over the white surface of the shells were many spots of brown in 
various shades. The nest was lined with little roots and grass, and the whole 
structure was so compact and strong that there was little danger of its being 
blown apart by the winds, or washed down in the spring rains. 

Kingbirds often show a preference for living near streams or lakes, but very 
often are found far away from such places. This is true, particularly, in the 
northern states, where we may meet with them in old apple orchards, along 
highways, or in the neighborhood of farm-fences, beside which trees have 
sprung up and been allowed to grow. 

Early one morning, last June, I was out watching for birds just after sun- 
rise. A little girl, with sharper eyes than mine, was my companion. The air 
was ringing with the song of a Veery, and a pair of Red-eyed 
Vireos were calling repeatedly from the nearby trees. My Nest-Building 
fellow-watcher was pointing out a Downy Woodpecker she had 
discovered, when she caught sight of a Kingbird, the first she had ever seen. 
It was flying slowly and somewhat laboriously, for in its bill it carried a strip 
of cloth several inches long. A moment later, the bird settled among the 
leaves and twigs growing on the horizontal limb of a scraggy, gnarled oak tree 
just before us. Here it remained for two or three minutes, pulling and tugging 
at the rag. After getting it placed to its satisfaction, it flew away. We had 
discovered a Kingbird in the act of building its nest, and, so far as we could 
discover, had actually seen it bring the very first piece of material with which 
to make it. 

Day after day, in the early morning, we would slip out to see how the work 
was progressing. The birds seemed to work at their nest-building, chiefly, in 
the early morning; still, it must be confessed we did not watch very closely at 
other times of the day, and the birds may have continued their efforts at var- 
ious periods until the sun went down. In making the nest, the birds used old 
weed-stalks, grass, pieces of paper, and rdotlets; and it took them many days 
to complete the task. Although it would Have been easy to climb up to the 
nest, we did not do so. The little girl, who belongs to a Junior Audubon Society, 
told me it was a rather bad practice for children to peep into every nest they 
found, so we never learned how many eggs were laid in it. 
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Later, however, we saw three young sitting on the limbs near the nest, 

where both the father and the mother often fed them. The tree stood not more 

than twenty feet from the veranda of a summer club-house, 

Family Cares where many people came three times a day for their meals. 

Children and dogs romped about the place or sat on the bench 

under the tree, but the Kingbirds never seemed disturbed, and the mother 

brooded her eggs or young day by day, not fifteen feet above the ground. So 

far as we could see, not once did she fly away on account of any of the strange 
sights and sounds beneath her. 

If birds are undisturbed by their human neighbors they soon learn that no 
one means to harm them, and often become very tame. We all have seen 
many photographs of Chickadees, Bluebirds, and other smali birds, that have 
become so tame that they would alight on the shoulders or hat of a man or 
woman who was kind to them. 

If one watches the Kingbird very long, he will notice that most of its time 
seems to be occupied with hunting food. Birds have different ways of getting 
the necessary things to eat. Thus, some wild ducks dabble in the mud; Wood- 
peckers find food by searching crevices in the bark and wood of a tree; King- 
fishers dart into the waters of lakes and rivers to capture small fish; and 
Herons wade in shallow water and spear prey with their long bills. The King- 
bird uses none of these methods. Standing on the topmost branch of some small 
tree, telegraph-pole, or barbed-wire fence, it will remain motionless, except 
for frequently turning its head as it searches the air for passing insects. ,Sud- 
denly it will dash out, sometimes a hundred feet or more, seize an insect, and 
then return to its perch. 

Hidden by the dark feathers on the top of its head is a bright orange-red 
spot. The Kingbird can open the feathers of its crown whenever it wishes to, 
in such a way as to show this bright spot. It has been thought by some people 
that the Kingbird does this to deceive insects into thinking that they have 
discovered a flower where honey may be gathered. If true, this would be very 
nice for the Kingbird, and no doubt would help it very much in getting a liv- 
ing. Perhaps some member of a Junior Audubon Class, by watching one of 
these birds, will discover whether or not this supposition is true. 

It is always well for us to know what our bird-friends eat. Kingbirds eat 
flies of many kinds. They also eat mosquitos, and, in fact, there is hardly an 
insect so unfortunate as to come within their reach that is not 
destroyed, for the sharp eye of the Kingbird is ever on the watch, 
and its strong bill seems never to tire of its work. I once knew 
a man who paid his boy two cents for every Kingbird he shot. This man raised 
bees, and he was perfectly sure that he often saw Kingbirds catch bees, as they 
came across the garden to or from the beehives. So the boy shot the four 
Kingbirds which lived around his father’s place, and then went around the 
neighborhood hunting for more Kingbirds, killing some as far as four miles 
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from his home. One day, however, a naturalist connected with the United 
States Department of Agriculture in Washington made a careful study of the 
feeding-habits of the Kingbird. He found that, in truth, it did eat bees, but 
that it appeared to eat only the drones! 

We all know, of course, that there are two kinds of bees in a hive: one, the 
workers that gather the honey and take care of the young, and the other the 
drones who will not gather honey, will not hunt for pollen, and do not, in fact, 
assume any of the duties around the hive. The drones are a little larger than the 
workers, and these are the bees that the Kingbird appears always, or nearly 
always, to capture. Perhaps the reason it does not disturb the workers is that 
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they have a sharp sting, while the drones have none. So widespread is the 
mistaken notion that the Kingbird eats useful bees that, in many parts of the 
country, the bird is known by the name Bee-Martin. 

All day and all night during the warm months of the year, many thousands 
of insects of various kinds are flying about through the air. We do not notice 
them, in fact we seldom see them while thus engaged; but the Kingbird has a 
much sharper eye than man, and it has been proved it can see a hundred feet 
away an insect that we would have difficulty in seeing at a distance of fifteen 
or twenty feet. After a heavy rainstorm, very few insects are in the air,—the 
wind and rain having killed many of them. So the hungry Kingbird, from its 
post, looks around in vain for something to eat. At such times, you will find 
it on the ground, its sharp eyes having discovered flies and small beetles where 
they have fallen before the force of the wind and rain. When winter comes, and 
no insects are to be found, the Kingbird flies away to Central or South America, 
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THE GROWTH OF THE JUNIOR WORK 


The Secretary of this Association re- 


marked, last summer, in his report upon 
the very gratifying progress of the Junior 
Audubon work during the previous season, 
that its influence for good was far wider 
than the limits of bird-protection alone. 


“Beyond doubt,” the report said, “‘noth- 
ing is so great a problem, or one whose 
solution is so important to the future pros- 
perity and peace of the country, as the 
rescue of the children of the land from evil 
influences, and the diversion of their rest- 
less activity and curiosity into safe and 
beneficent channels. To do this, their in- 
terest must be excited in something which 
will appeal to their minds as amusing, and 
at the same time really worth while. 

“The pursuit of the study of natural 
ey offers just these attractions, and 
to a large extent appeals to girls as well as 
to boys. No better place to begin this 
study exists than in watching the activities 
of birds, which invite the interest of all 
children by their pretty ways, sweet voices, 
and domestic habits. In respect to no 
other class of animals is sentiment so 
mingled with science as here; and, when 
one needs to cultivate in a young mind a 
sense of the duty of consideration for 
animals, the bird offers the best possible 
point of beginning. 

“These thoughts would arise first to the 
mind of the moralist and social economist 
as he looked at the astounding success of 
a Audubon movement displayed 
by the statistics published in these pages, 


—and mayhap that is really the important 
_— that has been accomplished. It 

— be that these tens of thousands of 
children, poring over their leaflets, mem- 
orizing the various birds pictured, while 
happily reproducing their portraits with 
their crayons, and exercising their in- 
genuity in pleasant rivalry, as they con- 
trive their bird-lodges and set them in 
cautiously chosen places, are acquiring, 
quite unknowingly, powers and qualities 
that will be of far greater value to them 
in the future than will their store of orni- 
thology.” 


Such thoughts, strengthened by re- 
newed testimony, continue to please and 
encourage the officers and directors of the 
National Association, and the men and 
women who stand with them behind the 
movement, as they watch its continued 
growth. And this growth has been not 
only continuous, but astonishingly rapid. 
Each new class formed seems quickly to 
become the center of a group of new classes, 
as a tree seeds the ground about it until 
a grove springs up. The development of 
interest and results—in this case identical 
—is truly astonishing. From its begin- 
ning in the southern states, in 1910, under 
Mrs. Sage’s benevolence, to the close of the 
present season, only six years of this work 
have passed; yet the’ totals have grown 
from ten thousand pupils enrolled in one 
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A HAPPY JUNIOR 


This little girl, seven years old, took a special prize in the Franklin, Massachusetts, competition for 
this exhibit—her own work. Note the flowers in the front yard, and the smoke coming from the 
chimney of the bark house. 
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year to one hundred and fifty thousand in 
a year, and the area covered has spread 
over the whole United States. This grati- 
fying augmentation is owing not only to 
the inherent virtue and strength of the 
idea, and to its usefulness in school-work, 
but to the continued moral and financial 
support of those who have codperated so 
generously with the Association in its 
sustained effort to meet this educational 
demand. 


It has been by means of such assistance 
that the Association has been able to carry 
forward the extension of the education of 
the young people of the country in the 
knowledge and love and appreciation of 
birds without detriment to its other en- 
terprises, for the amount returned by the 
ten-cent fees of the Junior members does 
not go far toward meeting the total ex- 
pense. Those experienced in cost of print- 
ing will readily understand this when told 


SECOND PRIZE—JUNIOR AUDUBON CLASS OF WYNCOTE, PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN FIELD-STUDY 


New Funds for New Work 


Mrs. Russell Sage has, year by year, 
placed $5,000 to the credit of the work in 
the southern states; and this will be con- 
tinued next year. The good friend who has 
supplied funds for the extension of the 
Junior work into the northern states, but 
whose name must not yet be disclosed, 
gave no less than $20,000 for the purpose 
last year. His contributions began with 
$5,000 in 1911, and have been enlarged 
year by year until, as has been said, four 
times that sum was appropriated for the 
school-year 1914-15; and the same sum 
will be provided for the coming year, 


that a single item of expense was the manu- 
facture of 1,750,000 four-page leaflets, 
each accompanied by a plate printed in 
four colors, and an outline drawing. The 
Association’s postage-bill during the past 
year, in this department alone, was no less 
than $3,800. In addition to this, must be 
considered the cost of supplying Audubon 
buttons to all Juniors, as well as bulletins, 
circulars, and subscriptions to Brrp-Lore 
for the year to the 7,723 leaders of classes. 

A detailed account of the results derived 
from this labor and cost is presented in the 
annexed table, which gives the numbers 
and distribution of the teachers and chil- 
dren reached in all the states. This table 


shows that in the past year, up to June 
10, 1915, 7,723 Classes were organized, and 
that they contained the grand total of 
152,164 children—an army of young con- 


servationists. 


Especial attention is di- 


rected to progress in New York and West 


Virginia. 


How much both teachers and pupils, 
within schools and outside of them, have 
enjoyed and profited by this delightful 
association in the study of nature appears 
from hundreds of grateful and enthusiastic 
letters received by the Association, a 
selection of which may be read in the 


following pages. 


Statistical Summary of Junior Classes 


SouTHERN States (Sage Fund) 


Summary to June 1 
Members Members 


Ce ee 
pe, ee 
Dis. Columbia..... 
_. See 
SEE <5 oS ca Gas 
Kentucky ........ 
Louisiana......... 
WONG. .02 os ave 
Mississippi........ 
North Carolina .... 
South Carolina .... 
Tennessee......... 
BOE: o> Ricki Gad 
SRP Pere 
West Virginia ..... 


Canal Zone........ 


Totals. . 1, 


Classes 1915 1914 
25 410 471 
9 266 123 
18 245 129 
36 569 3701 
30 601 1222 
63 1219 1465 
17 377 593 
135 2858 2401 
6 112 660 
34 658 962 
15 280 500 
43 1074 1716 
246 4315 gio 
122 2186 2336 
284 5478 1991 
31 

083 20.648 19,121 
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NortTHERN Srates (Children’s Educa- 
tional Fund) 


Summary Ending June to 


States Classes 
Arizona........ I 
California...... 58 
CORRE 65.2 60 149 
Colorado....... 33 
Connecticut .... 367 
Delaware ..... 6 
Ra. 3 
fe 328 
Indiana ....... 228 
ee 241 
po eye 67 
Maine......... 6 
Massachusetts.. 304 
Michigan ...... 411 
Minnesota ..... 233 
Missouri........ 110 
Montana ...... 5 
Nebraska ...... 88 
Neveee, «<><... II 
New Hampshire 125 
New Jersey .... 421 
New Mexico... 4 
New York...... 1507 
North Dakota... 22 
GF 405 R104 762 
Oklahoma...... 36 
CRONE 26. 05 sox 143 
Pennsylvania .. 524 


Rhode Island... 79 
South Dakota.. 47 


ae 15 
Vermont....... 42 
Washington.... 65 
Wisconsin...... 122 
Wyoming...... 6 

Totals. . ..6,640 


Grand totals.7,723 


Members Members 
191s 1914 
10 16 
1055 IIIg 
3070 3655 
792 447 
7606 2451 
80 64 
59 180 
7128 8065 
4605 2200 
4599 3220 
1645 498 
1239 947 
6052 8463 
7324 10414 
4304 4509 
2225 1427 
285 770° 
1705 422 
221 471 
2467 597 
9395 9273 
125 376 
28421 14174 
401 604 
16011 7934 
726 608 
2226 780 
10680 6790 
1621 1096 
805 gor 
207 142 
806 674 
1099 982 
2133 1253 
209 396 
131,516 95,918 
152,164 115,039 


FOUR OF THE SEVEN FLICKERS BORN IN THIS BOX ON A 


FENCE-POST IN IOWA. F. C. Pellett 
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Early in April of this year, the Secretary 
of the National Association sent to all 
teachers or leaders of Junior Classes a 
letter offering twenty prizes for the best 
and most interesting photographs of 
Junior Audubon Classes received at this 
office before June 1, 1915. It wasrequested 
that, in addition to suitable labeling, a 
brief account of the class, what it had 
accomplished, the influence it had ex- 
erted, and other interesting facts, should 
accompany the photographs. Class- 
leaders were reminded that the grouping 
of children with bird-boxes, Audubon 
bird-plates, or similar things in their 
hands, is always pleasing; and that pic- 
tures taken in the open are usually more 
interesting than those taken indoors. 
These photographs were to become the 
property of this Association, and the right 
was reserved to use the pictures and the 
accompanying memoranda, wholly or in 
part, for the benefit of readers of Brrp- 
Lore. It is desirable to do this in order 
that all may know what others in our 
great Junior College of Conservation are 
doing. 

A large return has been received from 
this appeal, which excited general and 
eager interest, and a score of selected 
photographs are now published, with an 
indication of the prizes awarded. The 
prizes offered were: 


Winners of Prizes 


First prize, ten dollars in cash; 2d, 3d, 
4th and sth prizes, either Chapman’s 
‘Handbook of Birds of Eastern North 
America,’ or Merriam’s ‘Handbook of 
Birds of the Western United States;’ 
six prizes of Reed’s ‘Guide to Land and 
Water Birds East of the Rockies;’ and 
nine prizes of Pearson’s ‘Stories of Bird- 
Life.’ 

The first five awards are as follows: 

First Prize-——Junior Audubon Class. of 
the West North Street School, Canton, 
Ohio, Miss Mary King, Leader. 
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Second Prize.—Junior Audubon Class, 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 

Third Prize.—Merrimac Girls, Merri- 
mac, Massachusetts. 

Fourth Prize.—Junior Audubon Class, 
Nashua, New Hampshire. 

Fifth Prize——Hospital Open-Air Class, 
Buffalo, New York. 


Notes from Prize-Winners 


That the club at the head of this list 
holds a prize lot of boys and girls may be 
seen by the picture reproduced on page 320. 
The number of bird-boxes the boys are 
carrying is noticeable; but particularly 
commendable, and of much weight in 
deciding the award to this photograph of 
the first prize, was the practical excellence 
of all the boxes. Canton ought to enjoy 
an extraordinary population of friendly 
birds this year. 


“April,” writes the teacher who con- 
ducts this vigorous class, “‘was the ‘Month 
of Birds’ at West North Street School. 
During the spring vacation, Wren and 
Bluebird houses to the number of one 
hundred and thirty were placed in yards 
adjoining the homes of the members. 
These houses had been built by the older 
boys, each one making two, so that the 
girls also might enjoy the society of bird- 
families near their homes. For Bird 
Month each school-room displayed pic- 
tures of birds. Many were those sent 
with the leaflets, and painted by the pupils 
themselves. The halls also were decorated, 
each room taking a section and trying 
to outdo the others in the originality of 
their decorations. The effect was very 
pleasing. 

“Birds are studied in all departments of 
the school. The pupils in the upper grades 
used the pictures of the Educational Leaf- 
lets of this and former years in the lan- 
tern, and each one gave us a talk about his 
bird as it appeared on the screen. Mon- 
day morning is the most interesting time 
of all, as so many birds have been observed 
during the two preceding holidays, and 
everyone is anxious to hear the new re- 
ports and to add new birds to their. list. 
This led to our boys being invited to 
speak to the boys and girls in other build- 
ings, and tell them why and how birds 
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THIRD PRIZE—THE MERRIMAC GIRLS, MERRIMAC, MASSACHUSETTS 


should be protected. This was regarded by pleasing sight. We heard very flattering 
them as a very great compliment. They reports of their work, and we are certain 
went out in twos, on the afternoon of they won many new friends for the birds, 
Arbor Day, carrying with them a Wren- and had an enjoyable and instructive 
house and a Bluebird-house. It was a experience.” 
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FOURTH PRIZE—JUNIOR CLASS, ARLINGTON STREET SCHOOL, NASHUA, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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The second prize seems justly due to the 
Junior Branch of the Wyncote Bird Club, 
of Wyncote, Pennsylvania. Everyone will 
admire the admirable posing and the 
attitudes of eager interest exhibited by the 
photograph reproduced on page 318. Ac- 
companying it was a note from the Re- 
cording Secretary, Miss Esther Heacock, 
giving us the following information: 


“The Wyncote Bird Club was organized 
in April, 1914, and its Junior Branch has 
been one of the most successful depart- 
ments. Meetings have usually been held 
once a month on Saturday mornings, but 
when the Club has a program interesting 
to Juniors as well as to adults a joint-meet- 
ing is held in the evening. The Junior 
Membership fee is ten cents annually, so 
that none may be debarred, but members 
and non-members alike are welcomed at 
the meetings, which have been attended 
sometimes by more than forty children. 
As they are of all ages, it seemed best to 
divide them into groups and to supply 
different kinds of work. The Junior Audu- 
bon Leaflets have been invaluable. The 
Club supplies these for work at the meet- 
ings, but many members have become so 
interested that they have bought the 
entire set, and so are beginning their own 
bird-libraries. The birds so studied and 
colored have made indelible impressions 
on the children’s minds. 

“A carpentering department exists, 
where feeding-devices of various kinds are 
made—window-shelves, movable count- 
ers on pulleys, automatic grain-feeders, 
and nest-boxes—all of simple construc- 
tion, so that the children can make similar 
ones at home. One day many Wren- 
houses were made out of discarded tin 
cans. Once we had a demonstration of 
tying suet to trees, and that afternoon 
there was a good demand for suet at the 
village butcher-shop! A cash prize was 
offered for the best nest-box made en- 
tirely by any boy or girl. Great interest 
was taken in this, and fifteen boxes were 
entered, which were so well made that 
two other prizes were given to reward the 
careful and thorough work. 

“Some of the children have started bird- 
records, and for the best one a prize was 
given—a copy of Reed’s ‘Land Birds.’ 
Several contests have been held in identi- 
fying birds from the Leaflet pictures, and 
prizes were given for the best lists, the 
prizes being the feeding-devices made at 
the meeting. Next winter we plan to make 
carved and painted birds for ornaments in 
flower-gardens, which, it is believed, will 
be very attractive hand-work for the 
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youthful bird-lovers. In mild weather we 
take walks to the woods, when the children 
are taught how to look for and identify 
birds, and these meetings are very popular. 

“With the help that Brrp-Lore and the 
Audubon Leaflets afford, the work of con- 
ducting a Junior Society is greatly dimin- 
ished. We feel that in fifteen months the 
cause of bird protection has in this village 
made good progress, and that nothing will 
strengthen it so much as implanting in the 
child’s mind the love of birds.” 


Girls as Bird-Students 


The Third Prize ought to go, we think, 
to the “Merrimac Girls,” whose happy 
faces smile at us on page 322. The young 
president, who is seen in the group bear- 
ing the club’s pennant, has told us about 
their very commendable activity in a 
pleasant letter quoted below: 


“Our Junior Audubon Class was formed 
by Miss Myra E. Worster, a teacher in the 
Merrimac School, in May, 1914. The Class 
had but two meetings when Miss Worster 
resigned her position in Merrimac, and 
authorized the president, Ruth Wood, who 
was only ten years old, to take her place 
in the class as local secretary and leader. 
The membership was limited to girls, now 
nineteen in number, and the name chosen 
was, ‘Merrimac Girls’ Junior Audubon 
Class. 

“Mrs. Wood, the mother of the presi- 
dent, put a room in her house at the ser- 
vice of the Class. This club-room was 
arranged with bird-nests, Leaflet-pictures 
bought with class-dues, and a bird-chart 
and some large pictures. Meetings are 
held every two weeks, when the president 
gives a short talk on such subjects as 
‘Protective Coloring of Birds,’ ‘Economic 
Value of Birds,’ and ‘Winter Birds and 
Their Food.’ Essays on various birds are 
read by members, and debates are held. 
One of the most interesting was a debate 
on ‘Should the Crow be Protected?’ The 
affiirmative side was declared the victor. 
The surrounding country has high hills, 
and much woodland, with large lakes and 
the famous Merrimac River, and the Class 
has taken many walks to study the many 
varieties of wild birds living here. The 
members of the Class invite their friends 
on these trips so that the influence of the 
Class is extended beyond its membership. 

“The Class decided to furnish a Christ- 
mas treat for the winter birds, and the 
members took suet and cranberries into the 
woods, hanging these dainties on conven- 
ient trees and scattering grain and crumbs 
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in the clearings. This spring, the Class 
prepared the chart shown in the photo- 
graph. It was exhibited one week at a 
time in the seven grades of the elementary 
school, and Leaflets were provided for the 
teachers to read. This chart was very 
effective in increasing interest in birds 
among the children, more than one hun- 
dred of whom have been induced to sign a 
pledge promising to protect birds and their 
nests.” 


The fourth place seems surely to belong 
to the large club of the Arlington School 
at Nashua, New Hampshire, the home city 
of the New Hampshire Audubon Society; 
but this commendation is based less on the 
size and alertness of the Class than on the 
practical correctness of the bird-boxes—a 
quality sadly lacking in some of the ama- 
teur boxes shown in other pictures. Miss 
Mary M. Morill informs us that the 
Junior Class at this school has more than 
200 members, representing all the grades. 
Those shown in the picture are the Owaissa 
and the Opeechee Clubs, of the seventh 
and eighth grades respectively. These 
names are taken from Longfellow’s poem, 
‘Hiawatha,’ and ‘are the names, in the 
language of the Ojibway Indians, of the 
Bluebird and the Robin, respectively. 
Miss Morrill adds: 

“Since forming last fall, they have en- 
joyed meeting once a month, at 6.30 RM., 
at the school, in their respective rooms, 
having first a business meeting, and then a 
study of some bird from the Audubon 
Leaflets. Afterward the two classes unite 
in the hall for an entertainment, one class 
entertaining at one meeting, and the other 
at the next. 

“‘We have had a most interesting illus- 
trated lecture on birds by our State Secre- 
tary, the Rev. Manley B. Townsend. We 
have tied suet on trees, put seeds and 
crumbs into feed-boxes, made bird-houses 
and a large feeding-shelter (shown in the 
picture), and have planted sunflower seeds 
to attract the birds later. Some of the 
boys are to make cement bird-baths in 
their manual-training class.” 


A Solace to Shut-ins 


In sad contrast to the vigorous youth in 
other pictures are the unfortunate children 
shown in the four illustrations on page 325. 
They are a few of the Junior Society of the 
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Open-air Class of the Municipal Hospital 
at Buffalo, New York. These children, 
who are the victims of that dread disease, 
tuberculosis, occupy a building by them- 
selves within which is a court, where the 
pictures were taken; but many members 
of the society must remain indoors all the 
time. The leader of this Class is Miss 
Nettie V. Howard, who writes as follows: 


‘“We have an Audubon Calendar in our 
class room, and have had some very inter- 
esting bird-bulletins, compositions, draw- 
ing lessons and memory lessons from our 
bird-plates and similar materials. Our 
bird-list on the blackboard has at present 
ten birds that the children have actually 
seen this year. These children stay in the 
hospital all the time, and, as there are not 
many trees around the grounds, their list 
does not grow very rapidly. 

“We are hoping to take the children into 
the country before long. They are look- 
ing forward to seeing, as they say, ‘lots of 
new birds.’ At present we are very much 
interested in three mother Robins, whose 
heads or tails are all we are privileged to 
see these days. Every day when we take 
our outdoor exercise, the children want to 
walk around the trees where the Robins 
have their nests. The society has done 
much to make the older boys feel that they 
are responsible that no harm comes to 
those patient mothers on their, eggs. 

“As many of the activities are denied 
these children, the outside world has to be 
brought to them by the teachers, through 
stories, actual experience, and magazine 
articles. They are eager to know and read 
about other societies, and are wide awake 
to be at the head of the rank in any com- 
petition.” 


Three Lively Classes 


Any preference among the remainder 
of the photographs is difficult. The laugh- 
ing group of girls and boys of the Titus- 
ville, Florida, Class shows but a few of the 
whole number, we are told; and the pic- 
ture was taken by one of the members. 
Mrs. Mattie King, their teacher, writes 
that the boys were to bring their bird- 
boxes for the pictures, but they assured 
her they could not do so because all the 
boxes were inhabited. Surely a good 
reason! 

A very interesting group is that of the 
Horace Mann School at Kansas City, an 
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THE SOLACE OF THE BIRDS 


Children of the Open-air Junior Class in the courtyard and in their school-room at the Municipal 
Hospital, Buffalo, New York 
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account of which is written by the presi- 
dent of the class, Miss Ola Moon. 


“We have now,” she says, “thirty-two 
members, and the club meets very other 
week. We have a feeding-station near the 
school-house, surrounded by buckberry 
bushes and trees. We had a special com- 
mittee to carry the food and water thither 
whenever it was needed. We also bought 
a suet-basket and kept it out a part of the 
winter, and twenty-two of our members 
have been feeding the birds on their own 
account. This spring we had fifty-four 
bird-houses put up, and about thirty of 
them were occupied. We often went to the 
woods to see birds, wild flowers, and trees. 
We have begun a paper called The Horace 
Mann Bird Star, in which are articles and 
notes about birds and other interesting 
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nest, food, and habits. We correlated with 
the art-work when the children made pos- 
ters to announce an exhibit of bird-houses, 
which the boys had made in their manual 
training work. Then their bird-boxes 
afforded another problem for their art and 
hand-work in planning the covers and 
designs. The leaves in the book consisted 
of a drawing of the bird studied, with data 
collected from personal observation, from 
the Leaflets and from other sources. Our 
meetings are held on Wednesday of each 
week, and we have a twenty-minute pro- 
gram, consisting of recitations, bird-guess- 
ing contests, reports of field-trips, etc. 
Our field-trips have been particularly 
helpful. 

“We have commited to memory Shel- 
ley’s ‘Skylark,’ ‘The Little Sandpiper,’ 
‘Birds of Killingworth,’ and other short 


The Class is grouped around the bird-bath built by it in the school-yard, and the cover of 
the Class magazine is shown 


things. We have built a fountain and a 
bird-bath in the corner of the school-yard 
near the tree shown in the picture, around 
which a Virginia creeper is growing. In an 
elm close by a Robin has its nest. Our 
club will continue to meet through the 
summer vacation.” 


One of the most serious and busy classes 
in our list is that of the seventh grade of 
the schools in Somerville, New Jersey, as 
appears from the report of its leader, Miss 
Helen E. Bidwell: 


“Our Junior Audubon Society was organ- 
ized in January, 1915. We began study- 
ing the winter birds and later took up the 
Audubon Leaflets, using them for our 
English work, having first the oral and 
then a written description of the bird, its 


poems about birds. I have found this 
— study a great stimulus to my Eng- 
ish work, and hope the interest in the 
birds will be permanent.” 


A similar desire for permanence is 
expressed by Miss Ida S. Given, in her 
account of the class at Sutton, West 
Virginia, which is twice as large as last 
year and very active. “I feel,” she writes, 
“that the lessons the children get now will 
be lasting.” 


A Widening Influence 


A remarkable influence has been exerted 
by the Junior Class of the Washington 
Street School, in Chambersburg, Pennsy]l- 
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vania, according to the account of it sent 
us by its leader, Miss Helen M. Sellers, 
who says: 

“T send this little report of our work, 
that you may rejoice with us in the in- 
terest and enthusiasm that seems to be 
spreading all through our town. And the 
children have accomplished it all! Our 
Society is young—organized January 29, 
1915, and in order that all the leaflets may 
be studied we have been having meetings 
every Friday. The whole topic of con- 
versation, these days, is birds. I cannot 
exaggerate the enthusiasm that seems to 
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have seized upon all. Other societies were 
formed in several other schools, and then 
the Civic Club began to notice our work 
and lent a helping hand. A prize was 
offered to the boy or girl making the best 
bird-box. Another was offered to the one 
making the greatest number of boxes for dif- 
ferent birds. In the lower grades, the par- 
ents were allowed to assist in making the 
boxes. It was felt that by doing this the 
parents would themselves become inter- 
ested. The Bird-Box Exhibit was held on 
Saturday afternoon, March 30, in the High 
School. Two hundred boxes were exhibited, 
and the picture represents our share of the 
exhibit. Of course, a great many of the 
boxes were not practical, but they served 
their purpose of interesting the people. 
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Each child who brought a box was 
given a printed list of our birds nesting in 
boxes, and the proper dimensions for each 
kind of box. We feel that this will greatly 
help our work for the next year. The 
other contests will not be closed until the 
end of the school-year. One is for the 
best composition showing an intimate 
knowledge of birds. The other is for the 
school having the largest number of clip- 
pings in their Bird-Clippings Book. 

“So we expect to have a more beautiful 
Chambersburg, and the children in our 
Junior Audubon Societies will have ac- 
complished it.” 


SOMERVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City has a large and enthusi- 
astic Class in the Monterey Avenue School; 
but its leader, Miss Laura N. Herstine, 
reports that it labors under the disadvan- 
tage that birds are few in that crowded and 
somewhat isolated “‘city by the sea.” Its 
thirty-five members voted to pay dues 
of two cents a week, and so raise money 
for buying the extra Educational Leaflets 
which all are so eager to obtain. This club 
has developed a strong interest in poetry 
relating to birds—an excellent thing; and 
it is unfortunate that we have not space to 
print some of the verses written by its 
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JUNIOR AUDUBON CLASS AT SUTTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


UNIOR CLASS OF THE WASHINGTON STREET SCHOOL, CHAMBERSBURG, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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members, inspired by the reading of the 
poets. 

The letters that have been quoted 
above, chosen especially because they 
were accompanied by prize photographs, 
are only a few of the hundreds of messages 
of thankfulness and good cheer that make 
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our files a precious record of the good 
accomplished by the Junior Audubon 
movement among the young people of 
the land. There can be no question that 
the experience of the past seven years 
has shown our plan to be a good 
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JUNIOR AUDUBON GIRLS, WIMBLEDON, NORTH DAKOTA 


A Crowd of Enthusiasts to choose the best among them; but 
the nine prizes of T. Gilbert Pearson’s 
The remainder of the pictures, are, asa ‘Stories of Bird-Life’ have been awarded 


whole, so interesting in fact, and so ex- as follows: 
cellent as photographs, that it is difficult 1. Junior Audubon Class of the Totten- 


BOURTH GRADE JUNIORS, FIRST SCHOOL, WINSTED~.CONNECTICUT 


ville (Staten Island) Annex to the Curtis 
High School of New York City. This 
¢lass has no stated meetings, we ate in- 
formed by Charles H. Tucker, the leader, 
but makes the study of bitds a part of the 
regular work in biology, using the Educa- 
tional Leaflets as a text-book, and paying 
especial attention to the economic value 
of the birds studied. 

2. The class at Mountainhome, Penn- 
sylvania, which is displayed putting their 
bird-boxes in a tree and eagerly interested 
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represented by a photograph of a capital 
Martin-house and of the lad who built it. 

9, The Junior Audubon Class at 
Chicopee, Massachusetts, Miss Elizabeth 
Knight, teacher, 

8. The Junior Audubon Class of the 
New Lebanon School, at East Port Ches- 
ter, New York. Its president, Jack Mas- 
line, reports that it contains 92 members, 
—a large class, bespeaking a wide and 
intelligent interest in Audubon work. 

9. The Junior Audubon Class of the 


CITY LINE JUNIOR CLASS, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


in the operation. The teacher, George R. 
Lester, uses the Educational Leaflets, in- 
stead of books, as supplementary reading. 

3. The Junior Class in a-suburb of 
Columbus, Qhio, taught by Miss Faye S. 
Ustick. 

4. The Class of the Abbott Street 
School, in Worcester, Massachusetts, led 
by Miss Marietta Matthews, which sends 
four charming little pictures illustrating 
field-study, accompanied by an entertain- 
ing account of work done. 


5. The Class in Morris Plains, New’ 


Jersey, Miss Edith H. Stevens, teacher. 
6. The Binford, North, Dakota, Class, 


George Street School, in Leominster, 
Massachusetts, of which Miss Miriam A. 
Hassler is leader. 

The following Classes are worthy of 
special mention: Primary Room, Ridott, 
Illinois, Miss Pearl A. Ryand, teacher; 
Friénd’s School, West Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, Miss Lillian E. Rogers, leader; 
New York Orphanage, Yonkers, Miss 
Katherine Herber, teacher; Bluefield, 
West Virginia, Miss Ruth B. Hawkins, 
teacher; Johnson Junior Class, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, Miss Marie Kugler, teacher; 
and Cold Spring Harbor, New York, Miss 
Mina Schoonmaker, teacher. 
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Most of these, and of the hundred or 
more other photographs sent, are accom- 
panied by letters describing a great diver- 
sity of ways in which the idea of Junior 
Audubon educational work is utilized in 
the schoolroom and out of it, and the 
excellent training it affords. The joy of 
the children in it is displayed in many 
ways, and their moral and mental im- 
provement is shown by an abundance of 
testimony not only from the teachers and 
Class-leaders but in the writings of the 
Juniors themselves, which are inclosed in 
many of the reports. Particularly notice- 
able and interesting are the essays from 
Junior members in the Friend’s School, 
in West Philadelphia, and in the Orphan- 
age, in Yonkers, New York; and it is a 
great pity that our limited space will not 
permit of quoting from these and many 
other reports. 

We must, however, give ourselves the 
pleasure of printing a class-birthday letter 
from Miss Helen Ensign, teacher and 
leader of the Sheridan No. 2 class at Dun- 
kirk, New York, because it is full of useful 
suggestions and encouragement: 


“Our Junior Audubon Club has been 
organized one year today. Out of the 
seventeen bird-houses that were put up 
when the class was first organized, four- 
teen were occupied,—that is, if you may 
count one Robin’s nest built on the flat 
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roof of a bird-house. This year we have 
made twenty-five houses, some of which 
are already ‘rented.’ This is what we 
have learned in the year about bird-boxes: 

“‘t, The doors should not be on the 
floor. 

“2. As a safeguard against English 
Sparrows we must not use perches. 

“3. The boxes may hang so that they 
will swing. 

“Our society meets weekly in the 
nature-study period of twenty minutes in 
our regular schoolday’s program. We 
study the Educational Leaflets, read 
selections about birds, play bird-games, 
have guessing contests, choose a bird for 
a topic and Tet each pupil tell something 
about it, or make bird-houses. 

“The children enjoy an initiation when 
a new member comes in. This usually 
consists of blindfolding the candidate and 
leading him about, or asking him to sing or 
to recite. Once or twice a year they have 
a ‘spread.’ They take charge of all Bird 
Day and Arbor Day exercises. 

“Last week we sent a petition to our 
Game Warden to have our laws for the 
protection of song birds enforced in our 
vicinity. 

‘Last year the children learned to recog- 
nize the common birds, but this spring I 
am delighted to see them searching the 
books for further information. 

“If anyone is timid about undertaking 
a class like this, he may lay his fears aside 
and go at it. The children in their eager- 
ness will carry it through, and teach him 
many things in spite of himself. The 


apparent failures in our eyes are often 
successes in theirs.’ 


JUNIOR CLASS, HIGH SCHOOL, TITUSVILLE, FLORIDA 


THE HONORABLE 


Mr. George D. Pratt of Brooklyn, New 
York, has been chosen by Governor Whit- 
man to be the head of the New York State 
Conservation Commission, as provided 
for in the new law. The choice is a par- 
ticularly happy one. Mr. Pratt is not only 
a man of wide social and financial influence, 
but is one of the most level-headed game- 
conservationists we have in the country. 
Few organizations of any importance are 
actually engaged in wild-life preservation, 
where Mr. Pratt’s.name is not to be found 
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among the members. He has for some 
years been a life-member of, and contribu- 
tor to, the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies, so that we have long looked 
upon him as one of our strong supporters. 

In accepting this office, he has the united 
support and good will of all the people of 
New York State who in any way are in- 
terested in the preservation of our natural 
wild assets, and it is perfectly apparent 
that he will succeed admirably with the 
trying duties of his situation. 
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With the Field-Agents 


BIRDS OF THE CACTUS COUNTRY 


By WILLIAM L. and IRENE FINLEY 
Illustrated from photographs by the authors 


HE desert is strict 
and harsh with 
her children. 
Life is spent on 
the march or in 
the firing-line. 
Nearly every- 
thing is fortified 
with thorns. 
The cactus has 
a panoply of 


points to pro- 
tect its soft, spongy interior; the mesquite, 
the palo-verde and the delicate white poppy, 
clothe themselves in thorns. The pudgy 
toad in our Oregon garden grows fat and 
lazy, but he wouldn’t last long in Arizona. 
Out on the desert, Nature arms her toads 
and lizards in thorns and scales. The toad 
grows flat and thin, can run like a streak, 
and digs a hiding-place in the sand. He 
wears a crown of thorns, and is 
really a lizard instead of a toad. 

Of all desert plants, the cholla- 
cactus is the most treacherous, yet 
it is the favorite nesting-place of 
the Cactus Wren. The first of these 
nests we saw was a gourd-shaped 
bundle of fibers and grasses, with a 
hallway running in from the side. 
I couldn’t look in, so I tried to 
feel. I ran my hand in as far as I 
could till the thorns about the 
entrance pricked into my flesh. I 
began to pull my hand back. The 
more I pulled, the tighter the 
thorns clung and the deeper they 
pricked. I was inatrap. I reached 
for my knife, and cut off some of 
the thorns, but had to cringe and 
let some of the others tear out. I 
looked at them, but could see no 
barbs; yet, when they enter the 
flesh, one can readily believe that 
they have tiny barbs, for it tears 
the flesh to get them out. 


Several times we saw where birds had 
hung themselves—the largest one an Inca 
Dove. Later, we discovered a male House 
Finch firmly impaled on a thorn; but the 
most cruel incident occured at the nest in a 
cholla of a Plumbeous Gnatcatcher, from 
which the young birds had just departed. 
One of the baby birds had hopped a few 
inches from its home, and, making a mis- 
step, had caught one wing on the treacher- 
ous barb of a cholla branch. Struggling tu 
get away, it had entangled the other wing 
and at the same time hooked itself in the 
body and legs, and was helpless. It had 
not been dead more than half an hour, and 
the mother was fluttering about with food 
for the unfortunate fledgling. 

These accidents led us to call the cholla 
the worst danger to bird-life; but after we 
had lived in Arizona for a while, we dis- 
covered that this horrid cactus was the 


A VICTIM OF THE CHOLLA 


. , FAVORITE NESTING-PLACE OF THE CACTUS WREN” 


“THE CHOLLA-CACTUS. . 


PLUMBEOUS GNATCATCHER FEEDING ITS YOUNG 


A PAIR OF YOUNG CACTUS WRENS 
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salvation of the birds, for it furnished them 
nesting- and sleeping-places safe from 
owls and other night-prowlers. 

The end of bird, beast, or reptile in the 
desert is usually tragic. There is no peace- 
ful old age. A moment’s lack of alertness 
is fatal. The lizard watches to get some 
unsuspecting fly or to rob an unguarded 
nest, but he must always have his eyes 
open to dart for cover, or he will be snapped 
up by a keen-eyed Road-runner. The 
Verdin, the Linnet, and the Gnatcatcher, 
must be on the lookout for hawks, and, 
if pursued, must dart for the cover of a 
cholla; but there the least error in judg- 
ment may pin him to a death of torture. 

One day, as we were passing along a 
little gully, I saw what appeared to be a 
small bunch of grass or roots caught on the 
bare limb of a cat’s-claw. I went closer, 
and saw a small, round hole in the side. 
In a few moments came a tiny, olive-gray 
bird, yellow on the neck and head, with a 
chestnut patch on the shoulder. He was 
about the same size as, and I could see by 
his actions that he was a cousin of, the 


PALMER’S THRASHER AT HOME 


VERDIN’S NEST AND YOUNG 


Chickadee. This was our introduction to 
the Verdin. 

I was not accustomed to seeing a nest 
hung out on a plain, bare branch, with not 
a leaf to hide it; but the Verdin didn’t have 
much choice of sites, for there was nothing 
for a mile around except cactus, creosote, 
and cat’s-claw. The best a Verdin can do 
for self-protection is to make her home look 
like a little bundle of drift, roof the housz 
with thorns, and make the doorway on the 
under side. 

This bird, which I took to be the fe- 
male, had a morsel in her bill. She hopped 
into the house and was quickly out again 
and off on the hunt, paying no attention 
to us. We sat down about fifteen feet 
away. Ina few moments the male Verdin 
came headlong with a mouthful of green 
measuring-worms. He brought up with a 
surprised jerk and fidgeted as if he didn’t 
know just what to do. He was evidently 
saying to himself, “Who are they? What 
do they want?” He came to the conclu- 
sion he would fool us, so he swallowed the 
bit and went hunting through an adjoining 
bush to show us that he was merely skir- 
mishing to appease his own appetite, and 
that he had neither nest nor children. 


A FAMILY OF CRISSAL THRASHERS NESTING IN A MESQUITE TREE 


When we first found the Verdin’s nest, 
the doorway was a round hole in the side. 
By getting the light just right, we could 
look inside. A week later, when we visited 
the same home, we were surprised not to 
see a door at all. The birds evidently 
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and inaccessibility. An open nest, with the 
eggs exposed out on a bare branch, would 
not last long in Arizona. This elaborate 
home is the result of many generations of 
Verdin history. Living in a hostile country 
and surrounded by enemies, the Verdin has 


PLUMBEOUS GNATCATCHERS AT THEIR NEST IN A CHOLLA-CACTUS 


i 

a thought we had been too curious, and had 
built a little roof and porch, sloping it out 
and straight down, so that I had to get 

E down on my hands and knees and look up 

k to see the doorway, for the entrance was 


now in the bottom. 
The Verdin’s home is an accomplish- 
ment in nest-building. It has both secrecy 


learned to choose trees and bushes that 
are studded with thorns. More than that, 
it selects and weaves thorns with the webs 
and fibers of the walls of his home, which 
thus becomes a fortified house, with a door- 
way in the bottom so that lizards and 
snakes cannot enter. The Verdin makes 
use of his home not only during the sum- 


A MOCKINGBIRD’S NEST IN A THORN-BUSH 
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mer to raise a family, but often in winter 
as a sleeping-place. The enemies of the 
night are many, and he needs a protected 
place for sleeping. 

It is very amusing to watch this pair of 
Verdins. The mother was quite confiding, 
but her mate was afraid of the two big 
creatures who stayed near the nest. At 
first, he would not enter the house and 
help feed the bantlings. But she scolded 
and chided him, and stayed near by until 
finally he bobbed into the doorway. They 
hunted together continually, the female 
fearless and trustful, the male scared and 
acting as if solely from a sense of duty. 

The Cactus Wren, like the Verdin, 
builds a well-protected, covered home. He 
selects the thorniest place in a cholla- 
cactus, as a general rule, although some- 
times he nests in a mesquite or a palo- 
verde. The Cactus Wren, like the Tule 
Wren and the Winter Wren, often builds 
nests besides the one used, which are 
called ‘‘cock nests.” We examined fifteen 
or twenty nests of the Cactus Wren before 
we found one that contained eggs, yet all 
were elaborately constructed. 
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At first, we were unable to distinguish 
the three kinds of Thrashers that are found 
around Tucson, but after a closer acquaint- 
ance we learned to recognize them. The 
Crissal Thrasher may readily be told by 
his decidedly curved bill. Palmer’s and 
Bendire’s Thrashers look very much alike, 
but the latter is a trifle smaller. Palmer’s 
Thrasher builds a bulky nest, made of 
rough sticks, with a lining of fine grasses. 
The eggs are of the size of the Robin’s, and 
are blue, uniformly peppered with brown 
dots. Some twenty nests were examined, 
and all were virtually alike. Often a nest 
contained two eggs, but usually three. 
In no case did I find four, which one 
might imagine a typical set. The nest of 
Bendire’s Thrasher is smaller, and often 
is lined with horsehair, strings, and fine 
grasses; and its cup is distinctly smaller 
than that of Palmer’s Thrasher. The eggs 
also of this bird are smaller. 

While both Palmer’s and Bendire’s 
Thrashers are birds of the open desert, the 
Crissal Thrasher likes the river-bottoms. 
His favorite place is a thick, thorny bush, 
commonly known as quail-bush. 


A CACTUS WREN 


ENTERING ITS POCKET-LIKE NEST 
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GENERAL NOTES 


New Refuges for Birds 


President Wilson has ordered that 
Spirit Island, a small rocky islet in Lake 
Mille Lacs, Minnesota, shall be set apart 
as a reserve, under control of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for breeding birds. 
It will be known as the Mille Lacs Reser- 
vation. 

This state also established, on June 16, 
by order of the Fish and Game Commis- 
sion, a bird-refuge, including the group of 
lakes connected with, or near to, Lake 
Minnetonka, a few miles west of Minne- 
apolis. Frank D. Blair, Field Superinten- 
dent of the Minnesota Protective League, 
announces that the propagation of Mal- 
lards, Quails, and Pheasants will soon be 
undertaken there on a large scale; and that 
three wardens will be placed there for the 
Many 
persons of wealth and influence are behind 


general protection of all birds. 


this commendable attempt at bird-preser- 
vation, and no labor or expense will be 
spared that are needed to make this a first- 
class refuge and preserve of bird-life. 

The great Klamath Lake Reservation, 
on the boundary between California and 
Oregon, was found to have been unwisely 
delimited in some respects, and its size 
has been reduced to a small degree; but 
it is believed that its usefulness has not 
been diminished. 

The reservation of Blackbeard Island, 
Georgia, has been abandoned; but special 
prohibitions for the 
animal-life there are still in force, so that 
in effect the island is still a refuge. 


protection of the 


Massachusetts Restrains Aliens 


The Legislature of Massachusetts has 
enacted a law prohibiting the killing of 
birds or game of any description, and at 
any time, by “any unnaturalized foreign- 
born resident, unless he owns real estate 
in the commonwealth to the value of not 
less than $500”; and making it unlawful 
for any such an alien ‘‘to own or have in 


his possession or under his control shotgun 
or rifle of any make.”’ All officers qualified 
to serve a criminal process are authorized 
to arrest, without warrant, and on Sunday 
as well as on another day, any alien found 
with a gun; and, upon statement of a 
reasonable suspicion that an alien has a 
gun in concealment, a magistrate must 
issue a search-warrant to the 
applying for it. 

This law is not too sweeping, nor too 
severe to cope with the evil against which 
it is directed; and it is to be hoped its 
enactment will encourage other states— 
especially such as Pennsylvania, where 
ignorant and irresponsible South-Euro- 
peans are numerous—to make 
protective legislation. 


officer 


similar 


Junior Work in the Kindergarten 


There is no such thing as beginning too 
early to teach children to know and love 
birds. This is the recommendation, from 
our point of view, for the use of our Leaf- 
lets and Junior-Class methods in kinder- 
garten practice. On the other hand, there 
that bird-study is 
admirably adapted to the methods of 
kindergarten instruction, through the 
medium of Junior-Class organization and 
the use of the plates in the Educational 
Leaflets, together with the coloring of the 
outlines. A concrete example of what may 
well be done is afforded in the following 
account of her kindergarten class in 
Baltimore, by Miss Beatrice M. Riall, of 
the Homewood Kindergarten, and by the 
charming photograph accompanying it. 
Miss Riall writes: 


seems no question 


“These little folks are Junior Members 
of the Audubon Society. All winter they 
have been feeding the birds until the play- 
ground was alive with Sparrows and Snow- 
birds. In the spring, when the lovely 
birds returned from their southern tour, 
we started a serious study of bird-life. 

“As the Kindergarten motto is ‘Learn 
by Doing,’ we dramatized bird-life as well 
as we could. First we learned how to fly, 
hop, and chirp nearly as well as the birds 


Ia 


themselves. Then we learned how the 
birds carry things in their mouths to make 
their nests. The father and mother of the 
little birds in the make-believe nest worked 
hard over this while the rest of us were 
‘singing trees’; and we sang: 
‘Fly little birds, fly east and west 
Seeking a place to build your nest; 
Tall trees are standing side by side, 
Will you among their branches hide?’ 


“At last it is finished, and mother-bird 
must choose two of the tiniest children for 
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‘‘While we are singing these two verses the 
father-bird is busy feeding first the mother- 
bird and then the baby-birdies. Now it is 
time to teach the babies how to fly. 
Mother-bird and father-bird spread their 
wings and try to make the babies do the 
same, while the rest of us sing: 


‘Fly, little birdies, fly, little birdies, 

Fly, little birds in the golden sun, 

Fly, little birdies, fly, little birdies, 

Always fly home when the day’s work’s 
done.’ 


her eggs. These she puts in the ‘make- 
believe’ nest in the center of the circle, 
and then we all sing: 


‘In a hedge, just where ’tis best, 
Mother-bird has built her nest; 
(Two small eggs all speckled and blue) 
Sits there many days warm and ‘true. 
The eggs are hatched and we can hear 
Two little birds cry ‘Mother dear.’ 
Near them let us softly creep, 
While the birdlings cry Peep/ Peepl’ 


“All the spring we have been singing 
bird-songs and telling stories of bird-life. 
Early in the spring a bird-house was 
bought, and a happy family of Wrens are 
now living on our playground. We have 
made nests and houses of clay. Many bird- 
pictures adorn our walls, and on clear 
days we go to the country to see all kinds 
of birds. We have Robins, Cardinals. 
Bluebirds, Blackbirds, | Woodpeckers, 
Wrens, and Baltimore Orioles, all very 
near our playground.” 
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A Nature-Study Table 


This capital exhibition of interest and industry in nature-study was arranged by 
the Junior Audubon Class of the third and fourth grades of the High School at Alta- 
mont, New York, Miss Margaret C. Kinney, teacher. 


Good News from New Jersey 


The coast of New Jersey was inspected 
by Mr. Ingersoll, of the National Asso- 
ciation, during the first week of June, with 
reference to bird-protective conditions. 
He found that a reasonable population of 
birds of the marshes and beaches remained 
there, despite the almost continuous line 
of cities and seaside-resorts which attract 
thousands of more or less careless pleasure- 
seekers during the warm weather. The 
wardens are watchful of their charges, and 
from Sandy Hook to Cape May the state 
authorities are well-disposed and alert to 
enforce the protective laws. It is almost 
impossible to stop completely the ancient 
habit of spring-shooting of Ducks; but 
small birds are as safe in New Jersey as in 
any part of the country. Incidentally, it 
may be remarked that New Jersey has one 
of the most vigorous of State Audubon 
Societies, and has this year 10,000 Junior 
members. ““There’s a reason!’ 


Starlings as a Nuisance 


Dear Sir: On April 9 the first pair of 
Starlings appeared on my place here, and 
quite openly, if not noisily, took possession 
of a bird-box that happened to be the 
closest to my house,—not more than thirty 
feet away. On the 2oth I evicted this pair 
and three other pairs from bird-boxes. In 
three of the nests there were eggs. After 
this I was away until the 4th of May, when 
I cleared out the box for the second time. 
There were six eggs in the nest this time. 
On May 15 I took out a nest for the third 
time from this box; there were four eggs 
in it. Meanwhile I had shot one bird, but 
I don’t know which family he belonged to. 
After the first eviction, the birds were very 
sly, and a pair had actually taken posses- 
sion of a room in a Martin-house (a barrel 
thirty feet up on the end of a pole), and 
had hatched three or four eggs before I 
discovered them. After this last eviction, 
about two weeks ago, I have seen no Star- 


| 


area 


lings on my place, and it is sincerely to 
be hoped that I am rid of them. 
Meanwhile the boxes taken by the 
Starlings have been occupied by Great- 
Crests, Bluebirds, and Wrens, some of 
these evidently second broods. On my 
place, at any rate, there has been a very 
perceptible increase in the number and 
kinds of birds over last year. I shot a 
large, half-wild, and quite savage cat a 
few days ago. My dogs treed him within 
a few feet of an Oven Bird’s nest. Cats, 
small boys, English Sparrows, Italian la- 
borers, and Starlings—that is about the 
order of demerit, I think. 
Yours faithfully, 
R. C. RATHBORNE 


Melon Seeds Again 


The Melon-Seed Contest last summer 
developed so wide an interest in birds, and 
resulted so satisfactorily that the National 
Association and the Ohio Audubon Educa- 
tional Board will conduct another contest 
in Ohio this summer and offer prizes as 
follows: 


. $4 00 
3 00 
2 00 


For greatest weight 

For second greatest weight 
For third greatest weight 
For fourth greatest weight . . 1 50 
fifth to tenth greatest 
weights . . Brrp-Lore one year. 
20th greatest 

. Bluebird one year. 


For 


For t1ith to 
weights . 


Any Ohio girl or boy from the seventh 
grade down enter the contest, 
whether or not a member of a Junior Au- 
dubon Class. Seeds of muskmelons, sugar- 
melons, and sunflowers, are the kinds that 
may be entered. The seeds must be clean 
(free of pulp) and dry. At the close of the 
time limited the seeds are to be weighed, 
and the child is to write a report, signed 
by his teacher, stating the exact amount, 
and this must reach Cincinnati by October 
I, 1915; but the seeds are to be kept and 
fed to the birds next winter. Reports 


may 


must be mailed to Dr. Eugene Swope, 
No. 4 West Seventh Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 
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Reformation in Missouri 


A long forward step has been taken in 
bird-conservation, and in fair sportsman- 
ship, by the enactment of the new non- 
sale-of-game law in Missouri. The credit 
for it belongs principally to Mr. E. T. 
Grether, who has been tireless in arousing 
public sentiment by his energetic articles 
in Rod and Gun, and skilful in managing 
the course of the bill, finally passed last 
month, through a stormy legislature which 
at first was almost wholly against it. 
Heretofore the law in Missouri forbade 
the sale only of game “killed within the 
state,” and it was easily and constantly 
evaded, especially in the southern part of 
the state. 

The campaign really began at a meet- 
ing of the Illinois Conservation Society, 
where Mr. Grether spoke at length, and 
promised to carry Missouri to the right 
side of the question, while the Illinois men 
strove for better market conditions in 
Chicago. Mr. Grether, A. D. Holthaus, of 
St. Louis, Senator Bardill, and others, 
then went at the public and the legisla- 
ture, and fought against almost hopeless 
odds until little by little the sportsmen of 
Missouri were convinced that heedless 
slaughter was not the way to maintain 
good sport. Finally the long-resisted 
matter came to a vote, and the conserva- 
tionists won almost unanimously, against 
ignorance and callousness in market-gun- 
ners, greed in dealers, and timidity in 
politicians. Now no game may be offered 
for sale in Missouri out of season, no 
matter where killed. 

The good effect of this victory will be 
widespread. Arkansas, whence hundreds 
of thousands of Ducks have been going 
illegally to St. Louis and Chicago, is pre- 
paring to adopt the Missouri non-sale law, 
and Illinois will improve her regulations. 

Missouri, as standard-bearer, has thus, 
in fact, advanced the whole line of Mis- 
sissippi Valley states toward a better 
position in respect to a higher type of 
sportsmanship and a more effective meas- 
ure of conservation; and the credit belongs 
mainly to F. T. Grether. 
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Pictures of Ptarmigans 


The photographs of Rock Ptarmigans 
reproduced in the charming illustrations 
on this page were taken by I. S. Home, of 
Kansas City, on Christmas day, a few 
years ago. The locality is among the 
mountains of Colorado, on Turkey Creek, 
near Morrison, these 
birds become so tame in their white dress 
that one may them by 
hand. The first requisite, however, is to 
see them. When the sun shines, their 
shadows become visible on the surface of 
the snow; but when the place is in shadow, 
or flying flakes 
obscure the view, the birds are virtually 
invisible. These pictures illustrate capi- 
tally the value of the white dress as a 


where in winter 


almost catch 


snow-dust or falling 


protective provision. 
The photographs were sent to Brrp- 
Lore by H. R. 
Walmsley, long the 
President of the 
Missouri Audubon 
Society, who is well 
known in the West 
as a worker in the 
cause of better 
and higher 
standards of con- 
duct with respect 
to sport with birds. 


laws 


Signs of Progress 


A most gratify- 
ing interest has 
been developed, 


PHOTOGRAPHING A GNATCATCHER’S 
NEST IN A CACTUS IN ARIZONA 


this year, in the making of nesting- 
boxes, feeding-devices, bird-baths, and 
other things of that sort. The Boy 
Scouts are displaying increased eager- 
ness in adding this department to their 
other kindly activities. Competitions in 
the making of these things are heard of in 
all directions, and more and more fre- 
quently officers of this Association are 
requested to act as judges. This has been 
stimulated, and the standard of work has 
been raised by study of the new edition 
of the Association’s Bulletin No. 1, which 
contains specific instructions for making 
bird-boxes, etc. The demand for this 
pamphlet (price 15 cents) is constant. 
Exhibitions of material of this kind, with 
books and pictures illustrating the local 
bird-life, and specimens of the injurious 
insects and bad weeds the birds aid us to 
destroy, are now a feature of agricultural 
fairs in all parts of 
the country. Min- 
isters of rural 
churches are inter- 
esting the boys of 
their congregations 
in such pursuits; 
and mothers’ clubs 
are turning to it 
as a_ profitable 
amusement for the 
children. These are 
signs of progress in 
the knowledge and 
love of birds, and 
offer encourage- 
ment to workers in 
the Audubon field. 


